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GEORGE WASHINGTON IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY HON. SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, LL.D. 


[Washington’s birthday has been celebrated at the University of 
Pennsylvania as ‘‘ University Day” for more than a century, and in 
1826 was formally set apart in the University Calendar as one of the 
annual observances of the University. The following oration was de- 
livered by Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, on “ University Day,” 1904, at the American 
Academy of Music. ] 


We meet under the auspices of that University which, in 
its plan of organization, in its teachings of medicine and 
law, and in recent years in its archeological investigations 
of Eastern civilizations, has led all others upon the conti- 
nent; and we meet upon the anniversary of the birth of 
the great Virginian, the fame of whose deeds, at once a 
beacon and an example for mankind, has reached to the 
confines of the earth and will continue to the limits of 
time. Are the careers of those men who have seemingly 
fashioned the institutions of a nation and moulded the des- 
tinies of a race the outcome of exceptional capabilities and 
characteristics, not bestowed upon their fellows, or are the 
results due to the favorable conditions existing at the time 
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the successful efforts were made? Did Alexander of Ma- 
cedon and Charlemagne found empires through the exer- 
cise of their own unusual power of will and gifts of intelli- 
gence, or were they but the manifestations of a force which 
made the Greeks, in the one case, and the Germans, in the 
other, see that if great ends were to be accomplished there 
must be a subordination of the lesser states surrounding 
them and a combination of the strength of all,—a force 
which impelled them forward irresistibly? Is not this a 
foree common to all mankind, which has builded up the 
British Empire and is even now building up America, indi- 
cating itself in the movements of trade and transportation, 
as well as in those of government? Would the Reforma- 
tion have come in its own good time had there been no 
Martin Luther? Had Napoleon been killed upon the 
bridge of Lodi, would the French Revolution have followed 
its own appointed channels nevertheless? Is Darwin cor- 
rect when he attributes even the slow formation of indi- 
vidual and race character to the nature of the environ- 
ment? Perhaps a safe position to assume would be that in 
the conduct of revolutions against long-established and 
seemingly overwhelming power, in the creation and de- 
velopment of new governments, and in the efforts to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the masses of humanity, if success 
is to be attained, there must be the underlying currents 
which make it possible, as well as the leader of rare skill 
and intelligence, possessing the capacity to direct them. If 
this be true, then it may be of service to call attention, 
as has never been done before, to the field whereon the 
achievements of George Washington were accomplished 
and to the surroundings wherein his faculties were exer- 
cised, if not developed, and the energies of his public 
career were expended. 

In the year 1753 the two most powerful nations of Eu- 
rope,—England and France,—which had long been ene- 
mies and rivals, were again upon the verge of a struggle. 
The declaration of war was not made until three years 
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later, but the mutterings and rumblings were being heard, 
the preliminaries were being arranged, and all men knew 
that the outbreak could not be long postponed. It was a 
great stake for which the combatants were about to strip, 
the possession of a continent destined ere long to support a 
people among the foremost upon the earth. Man pro- 
poses, but the gods dispose. When Wolfe died as he 
clutched his victory at Quebec, there was weeping and 
wailing in every household in the American Colonies. 
Little did they who lamented think how different might 
have been their fate if that energetic spirit, instead of the 
dilatory Howe, had confronted them at Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Valley Forge. Never did it occur to either 
of the contestants while they were pampering the savages 
and gathering the cannon, nor when they were ready for 
the encounter, that no matter which of them should prove 
the stronger or more valiant, the reward should go to 
neither; that in the end his most Christian Majesty of 
France must be obeisant and the King of England must 
submit to an underling in one of the camps. The English 
Colonies were along the coast. The French were enclosing 
them with a series of forts intended to run up the St. Law- 
rence, thence to the Ohio and to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. In a sense it may be said that the right of the 
French line was at New Orleans, the left at Quebec, and 
the centre at the junction of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, where Fort Duquesne was erected in 1754, in 
the western part of Pennsylvania. What a series of events 
had their beginning when George Washington came to 
Pennsylvania in 1753! The unheeding world might well 
have listened. A young man, in his twenty-second year, 
of limited education and narrow reading, tall and well 
made, precise and prim in his methods, stiff in his manners 
and chirography; with an instinct of thrift which led him 
to manage farms and raise horses, to seek in his love af- 
fairs, whether with maid or widow, for a woman “ wi’ lots 
o’ munny laaid by, and a nicetish bit of land,” and enabled 
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him to accumulate one of the largest fortunes of his time; 
but ever a gentleman; whose youth had been devoted to 
fox-hunting and athletic sports, and who since he was six- 
teen had been surveying lands in the valleys of Virginia, 
left the narrow confines of his early associations and took 
his first step into the outer and larger world. Governor 
Dinwiddie, of Virginia, sent him with a little force of seven 
men to the French commander in Western Pennsylvania 
to protest against the building of forts and the occupancy 
of the land. Starting on the 15th of November, 1753, 
through the forests primeval, in the winter, surrounded by 
and often confronted with the savages, fired at by a treach- 
erous Indian guide, rafting on the partly frozen rivers, he 
found his way to the site of Pittsburg and to a fort fifteen 
miles south of Lake Erie. It was a successful journey. 
He delivered his message and returned on the 16th of 
January, 1754, to Williamsburg, with the answer of the 
commandant and with much knowledge of the country and 
of the armament and garrisons of the forts. As a result 
he was appointed lieutenant-colonel. 

At the head of one hundred and fifty men, accompanied 
by Jacob Van Braam, a Dutchman, one of his former attend- 
ants, who at an earlier time had taught him the drill, he, on 
April 2, 1754, started again for Pennsylvania. On the 25th 
he had reached the Great Meadows, in the neighborhood ot 
the present Uniontown, in Fayette County. There he learned 
that a body of the French were in the vicinity. Supported 
by friendly Indians and led by Scaryooyadi, a Delaware, to 
the French camp, through the darkness, he made an attack 
in the early morning. For fifteen minutes the rifles re- 
sounded and the balls whistled. Of the provincial troops 
three were wounded and one was killed. Of the French 
one was wounded and ten were killed, including Jumon- 
ville, their leader, and twenty-one were captured. Only 
one, a Canadian, escaped. And so it came about that the 
opening battle in that struggle of tremendous import, which 
was to determine that the vast continent of America should 
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belong to the countrymen of Hermann and not to those of 
Varus, was fought by George Washington upon the soil of 
Pennsylvania. 

The victory was won. The prisoners were hurried away 
to Virginia. But fortune does not extend her favors to 
any man for long.. The career of Washington, like that of 
most men, was a series of successes and reverses. 

‘*To all earthly men, 
In spite of right and wrong and love and hate, 
One day shall come the turn of luckless fate.’’ 

It was rumored that Contrecceur was at Fort Duquesne 
with a force of one thousand French and many Indians, 
and the young colonel was in trouble. On May 31 he 
wrote, “We expect every hour to be attacked by a su- 
perior force.” He threw up intrenchments one hundred 
feet square and built a palisade with a trench outside, 
which, because there had been a scarcity of provisions, he 
called Fort Necessity. The site is along the bank of a 
little stream flowing through the centre of a meadow two 
hundred and fifty yards wide, set at a considerable eleva- 
tion among the hills. All that remains now is a slight ac- 
cumulation of earth where the lines of the fort ran and a 
large stone with a square hole cut in it for a corner post; 
but what there is ought to be carefully preserved by the 
State. He received a reinforcement which increased his 
strength to three hundred men, and he talked about exert- 
ing “our noble courage with spirit.” Later there came 
one hundred more men from South Carolina. He ad- 
vanced thirteen miles farther in the direction of Fort Du- 
quesne, and then, learning that the French were strong in 
numbers and coming to meet him, he retreated, July 1, to 
Fort Necessity. Thither he was followed by five hundred 
French and several hundred Indians. All through the day 
of July 3 the firing was kept up around the fort, those 
within being huddled together in danger and discomfort, 
until twelve had been killed and forty-three wounded. 
The next morning, July 4,—at Philadelphia, Vicksburg, 
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and Gettysburg a fateful day in American history,—Wash- 
ington, having signed papers of capitulation, marched forth 
with his troops. He abandoned a large flag and surren- 
dered the fort. He was permitted to take the military 
stores, except the artillery. He agreed to return the pris- 
oners he had captured and sent to Virginia; but, worst of 
all, the papers he signed referred to “1’assassinat du Sieur 
de Jumonville.” Our historians have been prone to throw 
the blame for this language upon the imperfect translation 
of Van Braam; but since the French “ assassinat” and the 
English “assassination” are substantially the same word,— 
sufficient to attract the attention of the most unlearned,— 
the explanation fails to satisfy. The affair, as is apt to be 
the case when the foe gains the glory and the field, be- 
came the subject of much animadversion. Horace Walpole 
called him a “brave braggart.” Dinwiddie reduced his rank 
to that of captain, and found reasons for declining to return 
the prisoners. Thereupon Washington resigned from the 
service, went back to Mount Vernon, and his ambition to 
hold a commission in the English army was never gratified. 

The following year Braddock disembarked and encamped 
his army at Alexandria. Washington offered his services 
as an aide, and his experience with the French and the In- 
dians and his knowledge of the country wherein the ad- 
vance was to be made rendered them of the utmost value. 
It was the first army thoroughly drilled, equipped, and 
appointed he had ever seen. On that fatal battle-field 
near Pittsburg, now covered by the mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation (fempora mutantur et nos in illis 
mutamur), where Braddock was killed, where eight 
hundred and fifty-five French and Indians completely 
routed three thousand disciplined English soldiers, he did 
doughty and valiant deeds. It has been described as “ the 
most extraordinary victory ever obtained and the furthest 
flight ever made;” but in the battle he had two horses 
killed under him, and out of it he came with four bullet 
holes through his coat. There are prophets among other 
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peoples than Israel. Samuel Davies, on the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1755, preached a sermon at Hanover, in Virginia, 
wherein, with less plaint than Jeremiah and clearer vision 
than Isaiah, he exclaimed, “That heroic youth, Colonel 
Washington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has 
hitherto preserved in so signal a manner for some impor- 
tant service to his country.” 

Fortune took another turn. For these two defeats there 
soon came compensation. With a regiment of Virginians, 
in 1758, he took part in the expedition of General John 
Forbes, whose bones now lie in Christ Churchyard in 
Philadelphia, and at the head of his men and the army, on 
the 25th of November, marched into Fort Duquesne. The 
magazine had been exploded. The fort had been set on 
fire. The French had taken bateaux and departed. Their 
influence along the Ohio River had been broken. The In- 
dians who had been their allies sought the favor of the 
English, And George Washington had completed the 
military training which was to fit him to become the suc- 
cessful leader in the eight years’ struggle of the people of 
the American Colonies for independence. 

He resigned his commission and hastened to Virginia. 
Six weeks later—on the 6th of January, 1759—he married 
Martha Custis, a widow, who was the fortunate possessor 
of a hundred thousand dollars. He was elected to the 
House of Burgesses, and for the next fifteen years, in the 
quiet and retirement of Mount Vernon, lived a barren and 
uneventful life, with no ambition save the pleasure of ac- 
cumulation; no exhilaration greater than the chase of the 
fox, and no anxiety except for the care of his herds of cat- 
tle. How bare and barren the life was can be seen from 
these extracts, showing with what his thoughts were occu- 
pied, covering a month in his manuscript journal for 1767: 


“July : 
‘¢14-Finish’d my wheat Harvest. 

‘¢16—began to cut my Timothy Meadow, which had stood too long. 
‘¢25—finish’d Ditto. 
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‘«25—Sowed turnep seed from Colonel Fairfax’s, in sheep pens, at 
the House. 

‘¢ 25—Sowed Winter do. from Colo. Lee’s, in the neck. 

‘‘ 27—began to sow wheat at the Mill with the early white Wheat, 
w’ch grew at Muddyhole. 

‘¢ 28—began to sow wheat at Muddyhole with the mixed wheat that 
grew there; also began to sow wheat at Doag Run, of the red chaff, 
from home; also sowed summer Turnep below Garden. 

‘*29—Sowed Colonel Fairfax’s kind in flax ground joining sheep pens.” 


A new epoch dawned, and again George Washington 
came to Pennsylvania. A crisis big with fatality and 
freighted with the hopes of the future was approaching. 
The Stamp Act had been passed, and after a storm of rep- 
robation had been repealed; non-importation resolutions 
had been promulgated from the Pennsylvania State-House, 
soon to be known as Independence Hall, ringing with a 
bell which is only torn from it by sacrilege; John Dickin- 
son had written those Farmer’s letters wherein was ex- 
pounded the creed of the Colonies; the tea ships had been 
driven from the Delaware River, and an act of Parliament 
had closed the port of Boston, when the first Congress 
was called to meet in Carpenters’ Hall, on Chestnut Street 
below Fourth, in the city of Philadelphia, on September 5, 
1774. Washington appeared as a delegate. What part he 
bore in its deliberations it is difficult to tell. But he wrote 
to a friend upon the subject of independence, “I am well 
satisfied that no such thing is desired by any thinking man 
in all North America.” It was atime of stirring events 
and rapid movements, but men held fast to the old moor- 
ings so long as they could. A few months later the mus- 
kets began to rattle at Lexington, and on the 15th of June, 
1775, the second Continental Congress, to which he was a 
delegate, assembled in the State-House. One of their first 
acts was to determine “that a general be appointed to com- 
mand all the continental forces raised or to be raised in the 
defense of American liberty,” and by a unanimous vote, in 
that famed Pennsylvania hall, the heaviest responsibility 
which had ever fallen to the lot of an American was im- 
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posed upon George Washington. The next day, in the 
same place, declaring, “I feel great distress from a con- 
sciousness that my abilities and military experience may 
not be equal to the extensive and important trust,” and 
that “no pecuniary compensation could have tempted me 
to accept this arduous employment,” declining the sum 
which had been fixed for his salary, with modest wérds and 
with a serious sense of the difficulties he was about to en- 
counter, he assumed that responsibility and started forth, 
like Moses of old, to lead his people through the Red Sea 
of war and the wilderness of uncertainty and suffering. 
Unlike the prophet and law-giver of Israel, and unlike his 
own prototype, William of Orange, he was destined not 
only to see from afar, but to enter into the land of promise 
and safety. The war upon which he then embarked was 
to endure through eight weary years. Philadelphia was 
then not only the chief city of the Colonies, the centre of 
science, art, literature, and population, but the seat of the 
revolutionary government and the place where the Conti- 
nental Congresses held their sessions. It was believed by 
the Revolutionists that the retention of the possession of the 
city was essential to the success of their cause. The Royal- 
ists believed that if it could be captured the war would be 
speedily terminated and the rebellion end in an early disso- 
lution. A few opening and indecisive contests of arms oc- 
curred in Massachusetts ; but the struggle ere long drifted 
to the shores of the Delaware, and the Continental army 
never thereafter was farther east than the Hudson. In the 
course of the war nine battles were fought by the army 
under the personal command of Washington, and, with the 
exception of Long Island, which was an unrelieved disaster, 
and Yorktown, where it was uncertain whether the laurels 
ought to cluster about the French fleet or the American 
land forces, all of them—Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
Warren Tavern, Germantown, White Marsh, and Mon- 
mouth—were conflicts the purpose of which was to control 
or defend, to secure or retain, the city of Philadelphia. 
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At Brandywine there was presented to him the great 
opportunity of his military career when the enemy, of their 
own motion, brought about the situation which it was the 
object of the tactics of Napoleon to secure, and divided their 
forces in front of him. At Warren Tavern his plans were 
thwarted and his opportunities and advantages lost through 
what the lawyer calls the act of God. At Trenton and 
Germantown he displayed not only the courage and resolu- 
tion bred in his Saxon fibre, but that other quality, more 
often found in the Celt, “Vaudace, toujours Vaudace.” At 
White Marsh he boldly approached to within a few miles of 
the enemy, who then held the city, defeated attacks upon 
his right, left, and centre, compelling Howe to withdraw 
discomfited, and won, though with small loss, his greatest 
tactical success. The issues of the Revolutionary War 
were determined, however, not by the effective handling of 
large armies with consummate skill, not by the exercise of 
that military genius which enabled a Marlborough, a Fred- 
erick, or a Bonaparte to see just when and where to strike 
to the best advantage, but by that tireless tenacity of pur- 
pose which, through success or disaster, never flagged, and, 
whatever fate might have in store, refused to be overcome. 
All the poets who have sung their verse, all the historians 
who have written their books, whatever students may have 
investigated, and whatever orators may have spoken agree 
in the conclusion that such tenacity was best exemplified at 
the close of a lost campaign, with a weakened and dwin- 
dling army, through the sufferings of a severe winter upon 
the hills of Valley Forge. Wherever the story is read, 
wherever the tale is told, the pluck and persistence amid 
misfortune and disheartening want exhibited at this Penn- 
sylvania hamlet along the banks of the Schuylkill have 
come to be the type and symbol of the Revolutionary War 
and to represent the supreme effort and the unconquerable 
fortitude of the American soldier. 

In a German almanac printed in the town of Lancaster 
in the latter part of the year 1778 Washington was first 
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called “the Father of his Country.” It was at once a 
truthful and a prophetic designation, in accord with passing 
and coming events, and soon accepted by all of the people. 
At the close of the war he returned to Mount Vernon, to 
his negroes, corn, wheat, and tobacco, to his horses and his 
hounds,—the latter a present from Lafayette,—again be- 
came, in the language of the Rev. Thomas Coke, “quite the 
plain country gentleman,” and, if we may rely upon the 
journal of John Hunter, he “sent the bottle about pretty 
freely after dinner” and “ got quite merry.” 

The war would have been an utter failure if it had only 
resulted in a severance of the ties which connected us with 
Great Britain and if it had left the Colonies discordant, jeal- 
ous, and each pursuing its own selfish interests, under the 
ineffective government established by the Articles of Con- 
federation. The work of destruction had been successful 
and complete, but the constructive and more difficult task 
of welding the discordant elements into a vital and 
effective organism remained. All of the South American 
states succeeded in throwing off the control of Spain, and 
even Hayti became independent; but what gift to mankind 
has come of it? Upon the sea of human affairs a nation 
was to be launched, with the prospect of large proportions 
and unlimited growth, and again George Washington came 
to Pennsylvania. In the definite movement leading up to 
the formation of the government of the United States of 
America, as we know it to-day, no New England State had 
any participation. Delegates from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia met at Annapo- 
lis, in the State of Maryland, on the 11th of September, 
1786, and, after consultation, urged the necessity of a revi- 
sion of the existing system, and recommended the calling 
of a convention, with sufficient power, to meet in Philadel- 
phia on the second Monday of May in 1787. Emerson 
has well said that “all martyrdoms looked mean when they 
were suffered,” and that “when the gods come among men 
they are not known.” He might have added that the im- 
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portance of the supreme events in the advancement of the 
human race has seldom been recognized by contemporaries. 
Even Shakespeare died without any conception of what he 
had achieved and without any foretaste of his future fame. 
At the State-House, on May 14, 1787, at the opening of 
the convention, delegates appeared only from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Eleven days later Washington was elected 
to preside by the votes of these States and those of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, and at the end of two weeks no 
others were yet represented. What the members kept 
steadily in view throughout all of their deliberations, ac- 
cording to Washington, was “the consolidation of our 
Union.” Of how they succeeded the world has no need to 
be told. From that box, drawn, as it were, by unwitting 
fishermen out of the sea of uncertainties and perplexities, 
came forth a génie whose stride is from ocean to ocean; 
whose locks, shaken upon one side by Eurus, on the other 
by Zephyr, darken the skies; and whose voice is heard in 
far Cathay and beyond Ultima Thule. There was difficulty 
about the adoption of the Constitution. Opposition was 
manifested everywhere; on the part of men like Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia, and Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
it was decided, and in some instances intense. One of the 
New England States held aloof for three years. But in 
three months—on the Ist of January, 1788—Washington 
was able to write, “Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
Jersey have already decided in its favor.” After the voice 
of this State had been heard and its great influence had 
been exerted the result was no longer doubtful, and he 
cheerfully continued, “ There is the greatest prospect of its 
being adopted by the people.” 

After having been elected President of the nation he had 
done so much to create, he spent the whole of his two 
terms, with the exception of a year in New York, in the 
city of Philadelphia. For ten years this patriotic city, 
without compensation of any kind, furnished a home to the 
government of the United States. The building at the 
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southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets was given 
up to the use of the Senate and House, and became Con- 
gress Hall. The Supreme Court met in the building at 
the southwest corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets. For 
seven years Washington lived in a large double brick 
building on the south side of Market Street, sixty feet east 
of Sixth, which had been the headquarters of Howe. To 
the east was a yard with shade-trees, and along the front of 
this yard ran a brick wall seven feet high. Next door to 
him dwelt a hairdresser. All of the important events of 
his administration—the establishment of the Mint; the wars 
conducted by St. Clair, Harmar, and Wayne against the 
Indians ; the Whiskey Insurrection, which took him through 
Carlisle again to Western Pennsylvania, after a long ab- 
sence; the troubles over Genét and Jay’s treaty with Great 
Britain—occurred during his residence here. He had a 
pew in Christ Church. He became a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and was present at its ser- 
vices upon the deaths of Benjamin Franklin and David Rit- 
tenhouse. He attended the theatre in Southwark, seeing 
the play, “The Young Quaker; or, the Fair Philadel- 
phian,” and Rickett’s Circus, and he took part in the 
dancing assemblies. He and Governor Mifflin saw the 
Frenchman Blanchard make the first balloon ascension in 
America, January 9, 1793, amid much tumult and éelat. 
Blanchard was described as “ Impavidus sortem non timet 
Icariam.” The magistrates of the city gave him the use ot 
the court-yard of the prison, and the roar of artillery an- 
nounced to the people the moment of departure. Wash- 
ington placed in his hands a passport which, with a pleasing 
uncertainty befitting the occasion, was directed “to all to 
whom these presents shall come,” and authorized him “ to 
pass in such direction and to descend in such place as cir- 
cumstances may render most convenient.” He started at 
nine minutes after ten, on a clear morning; sailed over the 
Delaware and frightened a flock of pigeons and a Jersey 
farmer near Gloucester, where he landed. He prevailed 
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upon the latter to come to his help by the offer of one of 
the six bottles of wine with which Dr. Caspar Wistar had 
provided him. Jonathan Penrose, Robert Wharton, and 
six other Philadelphians chased after him on horseback 
and escorted him back to the President, to whom he pre- 
sented his respects and colors. 

Washington had sixteen stalls in his stable, generally 
full, and was a hard driver, upon one occasion foundering 
five horses. He wore false teeth, in part carved from the 
tusk of a hippopotamus. The Stuart portrait, which has 
come in time to be the accepted delineation of his features, 
was painted at the southeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets. Every Tuesday he gave levees, and on New 
Year’s Day served punch and cake. Once he picked the 
sugar-plums from the cake and sent them to “ Master 
John,” later in life to be famous as the Old Man Eloquent. 
When James Wilson, Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, opened the law school of this University 
and, in the true sense, began legal education in this coun- 
try, December 15, 1790, it was in the presence of George 
and Martha Washington. One hundred and ten years ago 
to-day, at the hour of noon,—aye, this very hour,—the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pennsylvania, in company with 
the heads of department, the members of the Congress, and 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, in person offered their 
congratulations. He had a green parchment pocket-book ; 
he kept it in a hair trunk, and he tied his keys together 
with a twine string. In this city he wrote his farewell ad- 
dress, and here he was described as “ first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” He left 
Philadelphia March 9, 1797, and less than three years later 
he was dead. 

The cloth is woven. The story is told. Through no ac- 
cident was it brought about that Washington, though he 
was born and died in Virginia, spent in such great part his 
military and official life in this State. The cause was like 
that which took Napoleon from Ajaccio to Paris, Shake- 
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speare from Stratford to London, and Franklin from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia. “Every ship,” wrote Emerson, “is a 
romantic object except that we sail in.” Self-respect is a 
saving grace in the state as well as in the individual. Pa- 
triotism, like charity and all the other virtues, begins at the 
hearth-stone. When the Shunammite woman was urged to 
come to the court of Solomon, her answer was, “ I dwell 
among mine own people.” After the earliest of the great 
and good men of the Aryan race, he whom we call Cyrus, 
five centuries and a half before Christ, had overcome all of 
his enemies and had founded the most extensive empire the 
world had known up to that time, he inscribed over the 
gateway of his palace only the simple words, “I am Ku- 
rush the King, the Akhemenian.” There is need of more 
of that spirit in Pennsylvania. We too lightly forget our 
achievements ; we are too ready to desert our heroes; we 
are too willing to leave our rulers unsupported; we read 
with too little indignation the uncanny and untrue tales 
told by our rivals elsewhere and repeated and reprinted by 
the unfaithful at home. Of all existing agencies this insti- 
tution of learning, with its host of alumni and students de- 
voted to it, to its interests, and to the Commonwealth, ap- 
pears to be doing the most effective service in the way of 
cultivating a more correct tone and a more elevated senti- 
ment. Toa great extent the future hope of the Common- 
wealth depends upon you, young men of the University, 
and upon your efforts. Go forth, then, to fill your chosen 
spheres. Let it not be said of you, as was said of one of 
the Lord Chancellors of England, that if he had known a 
little about law he would have known a little about every- 
thing. Be earnest and thorough. If your field be the law, 
follow the example and study the work of Gibson and 
Sharswood. If it be medicine, you have before you the 
careers and the labors of Rush, Gross, Agnew, and Pepper. 
If it be science, to whom can you turn with more confi- 
dence than to Rittenhouse, Leidy, Audubon, and Cope? 
If you wish to store your minds with the facts of the past, 
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read the histories of Lea and McMaster; and if you need 
mental relaxation, you will find no romance more worthy 
of your attention than “ Nick of the Woods,” “The Story 
of Kennett,” “The Wagoner of the Alleghanies,” and 
“Hugh Wynne.” As you go along through life, sing with 
emotion your song of “ The Pennsylvania Girl” and shout 
with vigor your 
‘¢’ Rah, ’rah, ’rah, 
Pennsylvania !” 


that all may not only hear, but learn to appreciate and to 
admire. Benjamin West, of Delaware County, when he 
became President of the Royal Academy, reached the high- 
est position which could then be attained by any artist. In 
his “ Death of Wolfe” he overthrew the conventions and 
revolutionized the methods of his profession. It is not too 
much to assert that in his “ Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians” he fastened upon the attention of mankind the most 
distinctive event in the early history of the Colonies. See 
to it that amid the fads of modern art he is not belittled 
and discarded. Your soldier, George Gordon Meade, not 
only won the most important battle of recent times, but in 
doing so he determined the destinies of the nation and in- 
fluenced human affairs for all the ages to come. Cherish 
and extend his fame as your precious heritage. On brass, 
marble, and granite preserve the memory of his deeds. 
Give due praise to the accomplishment of others, but do 
not overlook the worth and achievements of the earnest 
men who have gone from your own doorsteps. Scorn all 
cant, falsehood, and sensationalism. And when by zeal 
and application you have secured in life the rewards for 
which you have striven, do not forget how much of your 
success is due to the training and discipline conferred upon 
you by your venerable and honored alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and to the example of the long line ot 
distinguished men who in the past have been the recipients 
of her benefits and been nurtured at her bosom. 
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A GREAT PHILADELPHIAN: ROBERT MORRIS. 
BY DR. ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER. 


In the past few years the nation has sought to satisfy its 
curiosity regarding almost all of the leaders who in the time of 
the republic’s first days of stress contributed to the upbuild- 
ing of our great political establishment. Our devotion to 
the memory of this or that Revolutionary patriot has been 
indicated in biography and romance, and monuments to 
Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madison 
dot the land, testifying in some way to a disproof of the old 
maxim that republics are lacking in gratitude. Indeed, we 
have got down to secondary characters in our desire to 
memorialize the services of men who labored in behalf of 
American independence; yet I have been astonished in the 
course of my studies of the past year or two to discover 
how very little the people know, or seemingly have hitherto 
cared to know, of that splendid servant of the thirteen 
States, their financier, the Philadelphia merchant prince, 
Robert Morris, whom a great European historian told us 
long enough ago for the fact to have sunk into our minds 
by this time, is entitled to equal place beside Washington 
and Franklin as one of the real saviours of the American 
cause. What Washington achieved upon the battle-field in 
gaining military victories, Franklin at European courts in 
winning foreign sympathy, interest, and support, Morris 
achieved in the Office of Finance in Philadelphia in finding 
the money and credit with which to prosecute the war to a 
successful termination. No one of these three men could 
have gone far without the codperation of the other two, and 
yet scarcely any recognition has ever been accorded the 
third member of the group, the Philadelphia financier. 

I entered a prominent book-shop in a large city some 
time ago to ask for a biography of Robert Morris. I met 
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the gentleman whose duty it is to superintend the business 
of the house. 

‘‘Oh, yes, I know,” he answered; “ Robert Morris, the 
great physician.” ; 

In the city in which he lived for nearly sixty years, 
achieved all his triumphs and suffered his gigantic defeats, 
or practically from the time he came to this country from 
Liverpool to join his father, who was a tobacco factor in 
Oxford, Maryland, the sum of popular knowledge about 
Morris is that he died in a debtor’s prison—a most persistent 
piece of misinformation—and that he built a marble house in 
Chestnut Street which he could not complete, long known 
as Morris’s “Folly.” “The Hills on Schuylkill,” the 
beautiful country home at which Robert Morris dispensed 
his lavish hospitality to Washington, Lafayette, Jefferson, 
Jay, and all the principal patriots of the period, is in disre- 
pair in Fairmount Park, being hired out to-day by the city 
to a restaurant keeper, and there is no suitable public 
memorial in Philadelphia to one of the greatest men which 
it contributed to the American Revolution outside the hearts 
of his descendants and a dwindling number of old citizens 
taught by their fathers to revere his name. 

Plainly the principal reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that the indispensable value of Mr. Morris’s services to 
the government during the war was obscured by his colos- 
sal misfortunes in later life, brought on by speculation in 
virgin lands in Pennsylvania, New York, the South, and in 
the new Washington city, which left him and vast numbers 
of other people much the poorer pecuniarily. For long the 
memory of bankruptcy, sheriff’s writs, more than three 
years in a public prison, and unpaid debts aggregating 
millions of dollars could not be effaced, even though it was 
quite clear to every sober mind that no craft or dishonesty 
marked Morris’s actions, and that he himself suffered vastly 
more by the failure of his ambitious plans to fructify than 
any of his trustful friends or creditors. The American 
people, if they shall come to appreciate the magnitude of the 
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financier’s services in behalf of the young nation and the 
purity of his purposes, even after his over-sanguine nature 
had involved him hopelessly in business disaster, will not be 
disposed to-day to grudge him the grateful recognition they 
have accorded other great characters in the republic’s history. 

It is true, too, that we have not known Morris largely 
because of the loss of his diaries and letter-books and their 
inaccessibility to the public after they were finally discov- 
ered—it is said, in France—by General John Meredith Read, 
one time our minister to Greece. The romantic and mys- 
terious history of the sixteen great leather-bound books 
may never be told—how they reached Europe and through 
what various adventures they passed before they came into 
General Read’s hands. In his custody they were safe, 
although not immediately useful to students; and only since 
they have been acquired by the Library of Congress, at his 
death, has the material been at hand for a satisfactory study 
of Morris’s public and private career. For several periods 
of his life the information is still scant, and so methodical a 
man, given to recording all his movements in writing, even 
when imprisonment stared him in the face, and in the prison- 
house itself, should have left as complete a transcript of his 
correspondence for the remaining years, were the records 
preserved, or, being saved, could they by any chance be dis- 
covered among the archives transmitted to his descendants. 
However, no essential period in his career remains to be 
illumined by the documents, and we are now able to pro- 
cure a view of a great and generous character whom every 
school-boy might well study as an inspiring type in Amer- 
ican statesmanship. 

Mr. Morris was born in Liverpool, England, in 1734. 
He reached America when he was a lad of about thirteen 
years of age. His father, also Robert Morris, had preceded 
him as the American agent of a firm of English tobacco 
merchants, and the boy, left at home with a grandmother, of 
whose kindnesses he was afterwards often heard to speak, was 
consigned to the charge of a captain of one of the tobacco 
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ships for the voyage across the sea. Robert Morris, Sr., 
who resided in Oxford, Maryland, contrary to a rather 
common supposition, if not wealthy, was in no true sense 
of the word a poor man. The son was put to school in 
Maryland and later in Philadelphia, whither he came in 
a short time to remain until his death. Here he was com- 
mended to the care of Robert Greenway, who in a little 
while, upon his father’s decease, which resulted from injuries 
sustained by a shot prematurely discharged by a gunner on 
a tobacco ship in Oxford harbor, became his guardian. The 
surgery of the time was so wretched that the wound, though 
it would now be considered slight, quickly developed symp- 
toms of blood-poisoning, and before the boy could reach 
Maryland his father was dead and buried in White Marsh 
Church-yard in Talbot County, where these lines were placed 
upon the tomb: 
In MEMORY OF 
RoBeRT Morris, A NATIVE OF LIVERPOOL IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
LATE MERCHANT OF OXFORD, 
IN THIS PROVINCE. 
Punctual Integrity influenced his dealings. 
Principals of honor governed his actions. 
With an uncommon degree of Sincerity, 
He despised Artifice and Dissimulation. 
His Friendship was firm, candid and valuable. 
His Charity frequent, secret and well adapted. 
His Zeal for the Publicke good active and useful. 
His Hospitality was enhanced by his Conversation, 
Seasoned with cheerful wit and a sound judgment, 
A Salute from the canon of a ship, 
The wad fracturing his arm 
Was the signal by which he departed, 
Greatly lamented as he was esteemed, 
In the fortieth year of his age. 
On the twelfth day of July 
MDCCL. 


The boy was now in a new world without known kin and 
practically friendless. With an inheritance, the residue of 
an estate reduced by numerous small bequests, and his native 
business acumen, which proved to be exceptional from the 
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moment it was called into play, he was compelled to choose 
an occupation. He early entered the employ of Charles 
Willing, who in two or three years, desiring to escape further 
active part in his business and perceiving young Morris’s 
value to the firm, suggested a partnership with his son 
Thomas. Thus was established the mercantile house of 
Willing & Morris, for more than thirty years the largest 
importing and exporting concern in Philadelphia and one 
of the richest and most enterprising in the American Col- 
onies. Their ships carried merchandise to and from all 
countries, and it was no idle boast when Mr. Morris re- 
marked, in reviewing his unusual life, as the twilight shades 
settled about him, “I have owned more ships than any man 
in America.” His vessels under sail in the same sea would 
have comprised a great fleet, and their operations early gave 
him command of an ample fortune. He and his partner 
were accounted wealthy men long before the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and, in identifying themselves actively with 
that movement, were valued accessions to the patriot ranks 
in Philadelphia, where so many citizens of substance were 
still openly avowing their sympathies for Great Britain. 

It called for some sacrifice and renunciation on the part 
of an Englishman who, with affectionate feeling in the 
shadow of his years, still spoke of his native country as 
“ dear old England,” and a merchant—though this view is 
contrary to some extant accounts—who had much to lose by 
a war between Great Britain and her Colonies, to ally himself 
prominently with the revolutionaries, or, as we say more 
reverently,the American patriots. Mr. Morris acted with 
boldness and decision in this matter as in all others which 
ever in his life arose and called for a choice of alternatives. 
He was one of the committee of Philadelphians who in 
1765 visited John Hughes, appointed upon Franklin’s rec- 
ommendation to sell the odious stamps, and secured from 
that officer, who at the time was in bed with a grave illness, 
a pledge that he would not be an instrument to collect this 
tax from his unwilling fellow-citizens. 
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Morris was early sent to the Continental Congress by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, where his counsels were strongly 
against a complete rupture with Great Britain. He voted 
against the Declaration of Independence as untimely and 
as likely to defeat that object which the Whigs of America 
so zealously desired to attain. Of all the members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation who voted adversely upon the ques- 
tion of separation from England, he alone commanded pop- 
ular confidence sufficiently to be returned to Congress at 
the next ensuing election, and, once embarked for the war, 
he was a most uncompromising advocate of its prosecution 
by every measure which would clear the country of British 
troops and establish America’s independence. 

He was at once engaged in service of the greatest impor- 
tance. One of the unhappiest periods of the war—a crisis 
it was difficult to survive—was experienced in the winter of 
1776-77 when Washington was operating around Trenton, 
Howe threatened Philadelphia, and Congress had fled to 
Baltimore, leaving Morris at the head of a committee in the 
capital of the war-torn Colonies, to hurry forward the work 
upon uncompleted ships at the Delaware yards and, if pos- 
sible, send them to sea before the British should descend 
upon the city. Morris, in truth, was that committee. With 
the loyal support of his friend John Hancock, then Presi- 
dent of Congress,—another capable business man who under- 
stood the impracticability of too much consultation and 
discussion when great objects were to be attained,—he was 
for the time being the entire American government on its 
civil side. Whatever he may have done in strengthening 
the defences of the city, in arranging, with his exceptional 
experience as a shipmaster, for the quick despatch of the 
fleet down the bay to safety in the open sea, in directing 
the citizens as they departed with their movable gouds to 
places of refuge in Lancaster, York, and other parts of the 
State, it is not easily conceivable that any smaller character 
could have secured upon a few hours’ notice, on his private 
credit, the sum of fifty thousand dollars to forward the oper- 
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ations of General Washington. That it was this money, pro- 
cured by Mr. Morris’s single-handed exertions, which induced 
the troops, whose time of enlistment had expired with the 
year, to continue in the service, and which enabled the 
Commander-in-Chief a second time to steal up behind the 
British and Hessian forces near Trenton and administer the 
defeat that effectually protected Philadelphia from occupa- 
tion by the enemy during that winter, may readily be 
demonstrated. This service Washington never forgot, nor 
should any American of this day value less the title to na- 
tional gratitude won by Mr. Morris on this historic occasion. 

The winters at Trenton and Valley Forge ended, no other 
season was gloomier or more critical than 1781, when, after 
five years of more or less unfruitful struggle, the public 
credit was entirely exhausted. The Continental currency 
had come to have so little value that it was used to plaster 
the walls of barber shops and to kindle fires under offensive 
Tory gentlemen. France had declared that she would 
supply no more money to her American allies. The 
American Whigs of most talent and ability, who, when the 
war began, had come forward generously to offer their 
services to their country, had left the national council halls 
to resume the direction of their private affairs, long sorely 
neglected. The sessions of the Continental Congress were 
slimly attended by men of no great degree of attainment, 
and their acts commanded little public confidence. It 
was at this juncture that Robert Morris appeared, being 
again called to the head of the government, to occupy a 
new office especially created to tempt him back into the 
public line, the Superintendent of the United States 
Finances. A single official was now to take the place of 
the old Treasury Board, whose members consumed their 
energies in the fruitless discussion of questions which 
they but imperfectly understood, powerless to enforce 
their numerous resolves. Not content with any partial 
authority, Morris absorbed several other offices and made 
himself at once the head of the Marine and Commissary 
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Departments. Indeed, as the unfriendly Governor Reed 
observed, “he exercised the powers really of the three 
great departments [War, Foreign Affairs, and Finance], and 
Congress have only to give their fiat to his mandates.” 
Once more he bore almost the entire responsibility of 
government upon his own shoulders. The War Department 
had no more important task than to secure pay and sub- 
sistence for the troops, and the Foreign Office had no duty 
to perform so necessary as the work of extorting money from 
European governments. Morris took all these lines of 
business into his own hands,—visited Washington’s camp ; 
coaxed from the States, under threat of military seizure, 
food for the soldiers and horses that were soon put in mo- 
tion in New York for the descent upon Yorktown, borrow- 
ing the money from Rochambeau to pay the mutinous 
troops who, unpaid, would not go farther south than the 
Head of Elk; drew bills upon Franklin at Paris, Jay at 
Madrid, and John Adams at the Hague, and sent them 
skurrying to public and private treasuries to find the money 
to prevent the dishonor of protest; conveyed specie from 
Boston by ox-train to fill the tills of the new Bank of North 
America; issued his own notes in anticipation of the col- 
lection of taxes in the impotent States; sold tobacco in 
Europe, despatched his agents to the Carolinas for indigo 
and skins, and sent ships to Cuba with flour to be disposed 
of for cash to the Governor of Havana. From May, 1781, 
when the credit of Congress was at the lowest ebb, until 
November, 1784, when peace was assured and the army 
had been disbanded, Morris administered the Office of 
Finance with a hand as successful as it was imperial. His 
justification. was found in the triumph of his daring policies ; 
in the lifelong and warm friendships of General Washing- 
ton, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, 
and the entire Federalist element; in the respect of the 
people at large, who revered his name and who sent him 
to the Constitutional Convention and later to the Senate 
of the United States from Pennsylvania to serve for six 
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years as the principal pillar of Washington’s administra- 
tion. 

It is in the manuscript books which Congress has lately 
acquired from General Read’s library that we find the first 
intelligible account of these remarkable transactions. The 
last three years of the war are decidedly the most important 
of the seven, and the man who was the most powerful in- 
fluence in civil administration in that period relates in a 
diary, with entries covering his entire term of office, and in 
letters to generals, governors, congressmen, ambassadors, 
bankers, and treasury agents, the whole story of the meas- 
ures taken to bring the war to a happy end and compel 
England to relinquish further claim to the disposal of the 
lives and liberties of her American colonists. 

It is not only to the bare, cold details of the life of a 
faithful officer that we are introduced by a study of Mr. 
Morris’s writings. We also receive glimpses of a character 
which was large, generous, and lovable, one that each man 
and woman of us would recognize wherever we should 
meet its like, for honesty and worth. His enemies were 
malignant, and pursued him relentlessly until the end of 
his political career; but to all of them his effective re- 
sponse was faithful service and an indifferent attitude in the 
face of insult, except when he was most deeply stung by 
their unjust aspersions upon his morals as a public officer. 
This disdainful manner while under attack is illustrated in 
his letter to Mr. Comfort Sands in 1782. To that gentle- 
man Mr. Morris wrote,— 

“ As to what you tell me of reports circulating to my 
prejudice, depend on it they give me no kind of concern. 
All my transactions are open, and I expect to give my 
country the pleasure of seeing that the expenditures are far 
more moderate than they have reason to expect. In the 
meantime any abuse or misrepresentation which particular 
persons may indulge themselves in I consider as the neces- 
sary trappings of office, and if they can obtain forgiveness 
from their country they will always have mine most freely.” 
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Another time he wrote,— 

“T am not ignorant that many people employ themselves 
in defaming men whom they do not know and measures 
which they do not understand. To such illiberal charac- 
ters the best answer is to act well.” 

But under some particularly vicious attacks Morris was 
far less equable. A Mr. Pierce called at the Office of Fi- 
nance to say that some officers of the Pennsylvania line 
were publicly declaring that they had been paid in notes 
which were not of face value. The Superintendent, ac- 
cording to the allegation, had directed a broker to buy up 
the paper as soon as the necessities of the soldiers required 
them to part with it, and by this process thirty thousand 
dollars had been gained by the United States, or by per- 
sons privy to the transaction. Upon hearing this report 
Mr. Morris wrote in his Diary,— 

“T requested him [Pierce] to wait on those officers and 
urge them to search into the bottom of any information 
they had on that subject and pursue every trace they could 
find leading to such transactions, in order that they may 
prove my guilt or innocence, and I promised that if I ever 
did buy one single note, either for public or private ac- 
count, either directly by myself or by means of others, I 
will agree to sacrifice everything that is dear and valuable 
to man. Never was a more malignant and false slander 
invented.” 

Of all the public men of the time there was none above 
the rank of his colleague in the United States Senate, Wil- 
liam Maclay, of Harrisburg, Thomas Paine, and Arthur Lee 
to question his devotion and integrity. James Madison 
was not of Robert Morris’s political faith; but while in 
Congress in 1782 he wrote to Edmund Randolph,— . 

“ My charity, I own, cannot invent an excuse for the pre- 
pense malice with which the character and services of this 
gentleman are murdered. I am persuaded that he ac- 
cepted his offices from motives which were honorable and 
patriotic. I have seen no proof of misfeasance. I have 
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heard of many charges which were palpably erroneous. I 
have known others somewhat suspicious vanish on exami- 
nation. Every member in Congress must be sensible of 
the benefit which has accrued to the public from his ad- 
ministration, no intelligent man out of Congress can be 
altogether insensible of it.” 

No one then was, and it is strange that any since should 
have been unmindful of his great services to the coun- 
try, not only in lending his personal credit and financial 
skill, but also in steadfastly upholding the dignity of office 
by his private entertainments at his city and country 
homes at a time when the prestige of the Colonies was 
at a low ebb in the sight of the French and the Dutch, 
from whom we were seeking large loans of money; in the 
sight, too, of Americans, who would have thought him a 
much less potent person had he enjoyed his wealth less 
showily. 

That he later miscalculated the momentum of the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the republic he had done so much to 
found, and overlooked the dire consequences of the Napo- 
leonic wars, was no more than a misfortune brought on by 
his bold and optimistic nature. That he should have gone 
down under a great part of New York State; seven thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-four building lots in the new 
District of Columbia; two or three million acres of land in 
Pennsylvania, now productive of large quantities of coal 
and petroleum; six million acres in Virginia, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and Kentucky; and two or three of the finest 
mansions ever up to that time erected on the American 
continent, is less a reflection upon the man than upon the 
singular state of the times. It would probably have oc- 
curred to few men with the ability to accumulate this great 
amount of property at a few cents per acre that a time 
might come when it could not be sold or mortgaged some- 
where in the money centres of Europe or America for a 
sufficient sum to pay the interest charges and the taxes. 
That it would have inestimable value before many years 
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should elapse needed no rare gift of foresight. Yet this 
unexpected time did arrive—and very soon—when no con- 
ceivable endeavor that he, his sons, and his other agents 
were able to put forth could save him from the rapid and 
complete dissolution of his fortune. Everything must go 
to satisfy his creditors; and they were still clamorous for 
millions more, when the harsh bankruptcy laws were called 
upon by some of the more implacable of his enemies, who 
cared not for his public services or the true worth of his 
character, though his accounts with them were relatively 
small, and who sent him to prison, where he languished for 
three years, six months, and ten days. 

That I may not be suspected of undeserved eulogies or 
too appreciative a view of his services, it will be well to 
give a few extracts from Mr. Morris’s Diary and Letter- 
Books, which it is proposed soon to edit and put into print. 
His writings are interesting on three accounts, independent 
of the great importance of the matters and the period to 
which they relate : (1) because he was a patriotic and forceful 
man; (2) because he possessed a literary style; and (3) be- 
cause of his unfailing sense of humor, even under circum- 
stances most adverse. 

Some extracts from his writings will prove the first of 
these points and indicate Mr. Morris’s patriotism. The 
following entry is made in his Diary for September 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5, 1781: 

“ His Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, having re- 
peatedly urged both by letter and in conversation the 
necessity of paying a month’s pay to the detachment of 
troops marching to the southward under command of 
Major General Lincoln and my funds and resources being 
at this time totally inadequate to make that advance and at 
the same time answer the various calls and demands that 
are indispensable, I made application to his Ex. Count de 
Rochambeau for a loan of 20,000 hard dollars for such 
time as his military chest could without inconvenience 
spare that sum, promising repayment at the time they 
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should fix. I was desired to meet the count at his Excel- 
leney the Chevalier de la Luzerne’s house which I did on 
Wednesday the 5th inst. when I met the said minister, 
Count de Rochambeau and General Chastellux. They in- 
formed me of their strong desire to comply with my re- 
quest but that their treasury was at present not well filled 
considering the daily drains from it and that although they 
had money arrived at Boston it would require six or eight 
weeks to get it from thence, that although they expected 
money by the fleet of Compte de Grasse yet it was not 
then arrived and of course that supply less certain than the 
other, that the Intendant and the Treasurer were set 
out for the Head of Elk and their consent was necessary. 
However they concluded this subject with requesting that I 
would ride down to Chester where we should overtake 
these gentlemen and if it were possible on consideration of 
all circumstances they would supply the money I required, 
His Excellency General Washington being extremely de- 
sirous that the troops should receive three months pay as 
great symptoms of discontent had appeared on their pass- 
ing through the city without it. This affair being consid- 
ered of great importance I desired Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
my assistant to accompany me, on account of his speaking 
fluently the French language. We set out at three o’clock 
for Chester and on the road met an express from his Ex- 
cellency General Washington who had left us in the morn- 
ing to join his troops at the Head of Elk with the agreeable 
news of the safe arrival of Count de Grasse and his fleet in 
Chesapeake. This news I received with infinite satisfaction 
on every account and amongst the rest one reason was the 
facility it would give the French Treasury in complying 
with my views and this I found was actually the case, as his 
Excellency Count de Rochambeau very readily agreed at 
Chester to supply at the Head of Elk 20,000 hard dollars 
to such person as I should appoint to receive the same, I 
engaging to replace the same sum in their Treasury by the 
first day of October next which I agreed to and after dis- 
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patching some advices to the Commander-in-Chief and to 
Mr. Ridley of Baltimore I returned to this city about twelve 
oclock having been impeded in my journey by meeting the 
last division of the French Army, their artillery and bag- 
gage on the road... . In the conference with his Ex. 
Count de Rochambeau and General Chastellux they asked 
whether if upon any occasion their treasury should stand 
in need of temporary aids I thought they could pro- 
eure such loans in this city. I answered that money is 
very scarce, that the people who have property generally 
keep it employed and that no certain dependence can be 
placed on any given sums, but that I knew the people to be 
very generally disposed to assist our generous allies and 
should such occasion offer I was certain they would exert 
themselves. As to my own part they might on every occa- 
sion command my utmost services, assistance and exertions, 
both as a public officer and as an individual.” 

On November 3, 1781, Mr. Morris writes in his Diary,— 

“This day on the invitation of his Excellency the Min- 
ister of France I attended at the Romish Church a te deum 
sung on the account of the capture of Lord Cornwallis and 
his army. Soon after arrived the colors taken by his Ex- 
cellency General Washington with that army which were 
brought by Colonel Humphrys to Chester, there met by 
Colonel Tilghman and thence conducted hither by these two 
aide-de-camps of the general. The city troop of light horse 
went out to meet them and became the standard bearers as 
twenty four gentlemen privates in that corps carried each ot 
them one of the colors displayed, the American and French 
flags preceding the captured trophies which were conducted 
down Market Street to the Coffee House, thence down 
Front to Chestnut Street and up that to the State House 
where they were laid at the feet of Congress who were sit- 
ting, and many of the members tell me that instead of view- 
ing the transaction as a meer matter of joyful ceremony 
which they expected to do they instantly felt themselves 
impressed with ideas of the most solemn and awful nature. 
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It brought to their minds the distresses our country has 
been exposed to, the calamities we have repeatedly suffered, 
the perilous situation which our affairs have almost always 
been in, and they could not but recollect the threats of Lord 
North that he would bring America to his feet on uncondi- 
tional terms of submission. But Glory be unto thee, Oh 
Lord God, who hath vouchsafed to rescue from slavery and 
from death these thy servants.” 

On June 6, 1782, Mr. Morris writes,— 

“Colonel Pope of Delaware state pressed me for an ad- 
vance of money to enable that state to fit out the schooner 
they have built for the defence of their river craft, so that 
the people may bring their produce to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket for sale and thereby become able to pay taxes in specie. 
Governor Dickinson sent this gentleman to me and offers 
himself to become security forthe money. I desired Colo- 
nel Pope to call again at four o’clock but in the meantime 
revolving this thing in my mind I thought it improper to 
make the advance as Superintendent of Finance as other 
states would claim similar aid. Therefore I concluded to 
lend Governor Dickinson £1000 of my private funds, taking 
his bond for the same.” 

For July 4, 1783, this insertion appears in the Diary: 

“This being the anniversary of that auspicious day on 
which the Declaration of the Independence of the United 
States was made I came to the office in the forenoon but 
dismissed the clerks from service that they might enjoy the 
day in the manner most agreeable to themselves. Finding 
on my return from Princetown that no public entertainment 
was provided for this day I invited a company of forty gen- 
tlemen consisting of foreigners, military and civil officers 
and citizens and spent the afternoon and evening in great 
festivity and mirth.” 

A letter written by Robert Morris from the Office of 
Finance on August 22, 1781, just prior to the advance upon 
Yorktown, to the Governors of New Jersey and Delaware, 
runs as follows: 
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“Sir: I have in a former letter forwarded to your Excel- 
lency an account of the specific supplies which Congress 
had demanded from your state. It now becomes my duty 
again to press for a compliance with those demands. The 
exigencies of the service require immediate attention. We 
are on the eve of the most active operations and should 
they be in any wise retarded by the want of necessary sup- 
plies the most unhappy consequences may follow. Those 
who may be justly chargeable with neglect will have to 
answer for it to their country, their allies, to the present 
generation and to posterity. I hope, entreat, expect the 
utmost possible efforts on the part of your state; and con- 
fide in your Excellency’s prudence and vigor to render 
those efforts effectual. 

“T beg to know most speedily, Sir, what supplies are col- 
lected and at what places; as also the times and places at 
which the remainder is to be expected. I cannot express 
to you my solicitude on this occasion. My declaration to 
Congress when I entered upon my office will prevent the 
blame of ill accidents from lighting upon me even if I were 
less attentive than I am: but it is impossible not to feel 
most deeply on occasions where the greatest objects may be 
impaired or destroyed by indolence or neglect. I must 
therefore again reiterate my requests, and while I assure you 
that nothing but the urgency of our affairs would render me 
thus importunate, I must also assure you that while those 
affairs continue so urgent I must continue to importune. 
With all possible respect etc.” 

On May 16, 1782, Morris wrote what was probably the 
most vigorous of his official communications, but, uncer- 
tain in his own mind as to the advisability of sending it, 
since disclosure of the deplorable state of the Revolutionary 
finances might very likely give comfort to the enemy, it was 
submitted to a committee of Congress. This body of men 
recommended that the letter be withheld, and proposed 
instead personal interviews managed in privacy. This 
famous letter concluded as follows : 
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‘“‘ Now, Sir, should the army disband and should scenes 
of distress and horror be reiterated and accumulated, I 
again repeat that I am guiltless; the fault is in the states. 
They have been deaf to the calls of Congress, to the 
clamors of the public creditors, to the just demands of a 
suffering army, and even to the reproaches of the enemy, 
who scoffingly declare that the American army is fed, paid 
and clothed by France. That assertion so dishonorable to 
America was true, but the kindness of France has its 
bounds, and our army, unfed, unpaid and unclothed will 
have to subsist itself or disband itself. 

“This language may appear extraordinary, but at a 
future day when my transactions shall be laid bare to pub- 
lic view it will be justified. This language may not consist 
with the ideas of dignity which some men entertain. But, 
Sir, dignity is in duty and in virtue, not in the sound ot 
swelling expressions. Congress may dismiss their servants 
and the states may dismiss their Congress, but it is by rec- 
titude alone that man can be respectable. I have early de- 
clared our situation as far as prudence would permit, and I 
am now compelled to transgress the bounds of prudence by 
being forced to declare that unless vigorous exertions are 
made to put money into the Treasury we must be ruined. 
I have borne with delays and disappointments as long as I 
could, and nothing but hard necessity would have wrung 
from me the sentiments which I have now expressed. I 
have the honor to be your most obedient and humble 
servant, 

“RoBerT Morris.” 


In addition to being a very fluent, prolific, and strong 
writer, Mr. Morris posseased a literary style which will cause 
his work, when it is better known, to take a place beside the 
writings of the other leading founders of this government. 
A few extracts taken at random may be convincing: 

“Men are less ashamed to do wrong than vexed to be 
told of it.” 

VOL. XXVIII.—19 
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“ We are not to expect perfect institutions from human 
wisdom and must therefore console ourselves with the deter- 
mination to reform errors as soon as experience points out 
the necessity for and the means of amendment. A whole 
people seldom continue long in error.” 

“ Difficulties are always to be distinguished from possi- 
bilities. After endeavoring by your utmost exertions to 
surmount them you will be able to determine which of them 
are insurmountable.” 

“ Confidence is the source of credit and credit is the soul 
of all pecuniary operations.” 

“Men are more apt to trust one whom they can call to 
account than three who do not hold themselves accountable 
or three-and-thirty who may appoint those three.” 

“T only wish that every member of every legislature on 
the continent were as much teased, harassed and tormented 
to do what the legislatures alone can do as I am to do what 
I alone cannot do.” 

“‘The moral causes that may procrastinate or precipitate 
events are hidden from mortal view. But it is within the 
bounds of human knowledge to determine that all earthly 
things have some limits which it is imprudent to exceed, 
others which it is dangerous to exceed, and some which can 
never be exceeded.” 

Morris’s sense of humor was well developed. The shafts 
of his satire were pointed and unerring. In his Diary such 
entries as the following frequently appear : 

‘‘ Today I had various fruitless applications made me for 
money.” 

“To my great surprise there was no application for money 
this day.” 

“T told him he must rub through another month.” 

“ Exceedingly teased this day with a variety of fruitless 
applications.” 

“T insisted that he shall not come here to take up any 
more of my time so improperly.” 

“Colonel Pickering called for money. His wants are 
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most pressing and equalled by nothing but the poverty of 
the Treasury. I have however granted him a warrant on 
Mr. Hillegas for 800 dollars.” 

“T sent for Mr. T. Edison in consequence of a melancholy 
letter to George Bond Esq., Deputy Secretary to Congress 
and which was sent tome by Charles Thompson Esq. I 
gave Mr. Edison my opinion that he was too expensive for 
his circumstances and that Congress do not mean to support 
extravagance although they are disposed to reward in rea- 
son and moderation those who rendered public service.” 

In January, 1784, Mr. Morris wrote to two majors, one 
captain, and a lieutenant who had united in an impudent 
round robin: 


“GENTLEMEN: I have received this morning your applica- 
tion. I make the earliest answer to it. You demand 
instant payment. I have no money to pay you with. 

‘Your most obedient and humble servant, 
“ Robert Morris.” 


An outrageous bore who came to the Office of Finance 
with a perpetual-motion machine “went away convinced 
that his discoveries were very defective.” 

This brave life went out sadly and pathetically, despite 
the fortitude and good-humor which the financier sought to 
command as the sheriff’s officers in 1798 came to his beau- 
tiful home at “The Hills” to take him into custody. To 
Henry Sheaff, in response to a very urgent dun, he wrote in 
January of that year,— 

“Tf it be possible for me to get the aid you ask for in 
your letter of the 22d I will do it. I wish you would not 
write to me in such terms as you do. You wound me to 
the soul, and if that does you any good I will submit 
patiently, but if it does not ease you why wound me deeply 
when my most ardent wish is to relieve you? But what 
can I do immured here without access to mankind and I 
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expect soon to be immured in a worse place. Wherever I 
may be I shall think of and strive to relieve you.” 

On the 16th of February he wrote to his unfortunate 
partner, John Nicholson,— 

“Tf writing notes could relieve me you would do it 
sooner than any man in the world, but all you have said in 
these now before me, numbers 5 to 9 inclusive, amounts 
when summed up to nothing. My money is gone. My 
furniture is to be sold. I am to go to prison and my family 
to starve. Good Night.” 

But even after the prison doors closed behind him, 
Morris’s sense of humor did not desert him. To John 
Nicholson he wrote in February, 1798, immediately after 
he reached the debtors’ apartments in Prune, now Locust 
Street : 

“My confinement has so far been attended with disagree- 
able and uncomfortable circumstances, for having no par- 
ticular place allotted for me I feel myself an intruder in 
every place into which I go. I sleep in another person’s 
bed. I occupy other people’s rooms, and if I attempt to sit 
down to write, it is at the interruption and inconvenience 
of some one who has acquired a prior right to the place. I 
am trying daily to get a room for a high rent and now have 
a prospect of succeeding. I now am writing in the room 
which is the best in this house and hope to have compleat 
possession in a day or two. Then I can set up a bed and 
introduce such furniture and conveniences as will make me 
comfortable. When that is done my situation may be sup- 
portable until such time as a change can be effected. But 
this place ought to be avoided by all that can possibly keep 
out of it. I know you will use every effort to that effect 
and I hope to God you may succeed, but I doubt it.” 

He wrote again to Nicholson soon after his confinement 
began, “ Adieu, I am called to dinner, by which you may 
learn that we eat even here.” 

Nevertheless, he was allowed many liberties not com- 
patible with prison life to-day. He might receive visitors,— 
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no very valuable privilege, since it opened the way to his 
still importunate creditors. He might, under some circum- 
stances, walk abroad, and the inmates dined companion- 
ably together, as will appear from this letter to Joseph 
Higbee of March 6, 1798: 


“ Dear Str:—If you please our mess wish to be supplied 
with wine from the pipe out of which the demijohn was 
filled yesterday. May I request that you will direct your 
cooper to stir it down this morning so that it may as soon 
as possible be fit for use. A quart of milk poured in at the 
bung and then well stirred with a stick that will reach the 
bottom will do the business. I formerly used a hoop pole 
slit at the lower end and worked it about in the pipe in all 
directions about ten or fifteen minutes and the business was 
done. Excuse this trouble. I hope to do more for you 


before I die. Yours sincerely, 
“ Ropert Morris.” 


To John Nicholson he wrote, still continuing his corre- 
spondence on business affairs, “I enclose herein a tickler 
[a note due or soon to fall due] from your dearly beloved 
friend Aaron Burr Esq., keeping the fellow to it addressed 
to myself. What a blessed plight these notes have reduced 
us to.” And again, “ Alas poor Washington! How much 
we overrated thy square feet when marching over thy ave- 
nues and streets.” 

It is often said that for his countrymen to have permitted 
the State of Pennsylvania to inflict such a penalty upon one 
who a few years before had been the most honored and dis- 
tinguished of all its patriots, except Franklin, was a great 
national disgrace. General Washington plainly regarded 
the event in this light, or he scarcely would have visited his 
old friend and military coadjutor in the prison-house. 
Thomas Jefferson, although a political adversary, must 
have been of a similar opinion, else he would not have ex- 
pressed a desire that Morris should be freed to become Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his Cabinet. Nor can more than a 
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few of the people of Philadelphia have considered such 
treatment deserved or just, when a large body of mechanics 
offered to contribute their savings to a fund to release the 
Revolutionary financier from his confinement, which became 
the more irksome through the ravages of the fatal fever 
that swept the city during these years. 

It must be remembered, however, that the law of that 
day in all the States prescribed imprisonment as the 
eventual penalty for the man who could not pay his debts, 
and Morris’s were so enormous—certainly not short of three 
millions of dollars—that no one person or body of persons 
at that unhappy season could well have assembled enough 
money for his ransom. The disgrace is ours of a later time 
that in the one hundred years which have passed since his 
death we have permitted his memory to be obscured by this 
one unfortunate event, know even his name so imper- 
fectly that it is unrecognizable to very many otherwise 
well-educated people, and as yet have given it no place, 
so far as I am informed, upon a statue or other worthy 
public monument anywhere in the republic. 

One century is gone, but the neglect can be atoned for 
in the coming century, and should soon be atoned for, 
if we would be honest to ourselves and just to the 
memory of one of our greatest benefactors. Particularly 
is it incumbent upon Philadelphians, since he was one 
of them, although with a title to consideration that over- 
laps one city’s confines, to see to it very promptly that 
his important services are suitably commemorated. We 
can read his terse and sprightly writings. We can, I 
hope, erect a monument to him in Fairmount Park, and it 
would be peculiarly fitting could his old mansion on Lemon 
Hill be converted into a memorial to serve as a reminder 
to the crowds that unwittingly sit upon its balconies or 
in the shade of its walls or surrounding trees that here 
for long resided one of the greatest of our patriots, a pure- 
minded, untiring servant of the American republic in its 
crucial years. 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON TO CHARLES 
WILLSON PEALE, 1796-1825. 


BY HORACE W. SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 154.) 


MonTICELLO, April 5th, 1805. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your 8 vo. Polygraph arrived at Washington just in 
time for me to bring it on here, where I have used it and 
still use it constantly. Although the machinery will re- 
quire your rectification to make it quite a good one, yet it 
is sufficient to show that the reduction of size is not only 
practicable, but useful in proportion to its reduction, for 
those who travel. I have therefore bestowed some atten- 
tion on it, and being here amidst my workmen, I have had 
a model made, by which it appears that for the sized paper 
on which I now write (5 by 8 in.) the horizontal rhomboids 
will work perfectly, and shut up within the internal dimen- 
sions of 11 by 7 in. & if half inch stuff be sufficient the ex- 
ternal dimensions will be 12 by 8. The one I now write 
with is near 15 by 11 in. I cannot say how the vertical 
machinery may answer, but I see no difficulty in shorten- 
ing the sides of the rhomboids there. I shall carry both 
this Polygraph and my model to Washington, & forward 
them thence to you by the stage; praying you instead of 
the one returned, to make me one as near to my own 
model as you can. 

The former desk polygraph which you made for my use 
at this place I shall send hence by water to Philadelphia, 
according to your request, to have the machinery reformed 
to the new manner. As one is wanting for the office of 
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the President’s Secretary I think to appropriate this to that 
purpose, and will direct Mr. Claxton who has the pur- 
chasing of furniture for the President’s house, to pay for it. 
Of course the payment I made for it some time ago may be 
considered as the price of the new portable one I now 
desire for my own private use. 
Accept my friendly salutations. 
THoMAS JEFFERSON. 


MONTICELLO, April 9th, 1805. 
Dear Sir :— 


My letter of the 5th had been written but not sent off 
when I received yours of March 30th with the new penbar. 
This finds me so near my departure for Washington that 
all is now hurry. I have not time therefore to change the 
penbars for trying the Diagonal writing, & I should not be 
without fear of deranging the machine, & losing the use of 
it while I yet stay and while I have much to write. I have 
no doubt however from what I see as well as from your in- 
formation that the medium sized polygraph (such as I now 
write with) may be made to write on either 4to or 8 vo. 
paper, but while one is at their stationary post, the large 
size is most convenient, & for traveling the minimum is all 
important. I adhere therefore to the model I shall forward 
you for my traveling Polygraph. I find no inconvenience 
in using the 8 vo. paper in ordinary, and if one has to write 
to a punctilious correspondent, who might consider his dig- 
nity implicated in the size of the paper on which he is ad- 
dressed, one may write on 8 vo. paper on a 4to sheet as I 
do now, which leaves a good margin for dignity. The desk- 
polygraph shall be sent by water. The one I now write on, 
with my model I will carry on to Washington & forward 
thence by the stage. The new penbar shall be returned 
with the one or the other as I find it pack best. Accept 
my friendly salutations. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 
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WASHINGTON, April 20th, 1805. 
Dear Sir :— 

According to my letter of the 5th from Monticello, I 
sent the desk-polygraph by water via Richmond, addressed 
to you; & brought with me your 8 vo. one, & my model 
which are now sent to the stage office to be forwarded. In 
making one for me according to my model, I leave to your- 
self entirely the thickness of the stuff, so that whatever that 
is more than half an inch, will be added to the dimensions: 
and so indeed is everything else about it left to you, because 
my model is but theory and you have to decide on the prac- 
ticability. As it is intended to be carried backward and 
forward on my journeys to and from Monticello, every half 
inch of unnecessary size is sensible in stowing it away. On 
remounting the Desk Polygraph, I would not wish the ver- 
tical Rhomboids to be lowered, & consequently shortened 
in order to pass under the cover; because that shortening 
contracts the sphere of its action, & I would rather use it 
without a cover, or make the whole front of the cover open 
back, if necessary. It might seem as well that I should 
take at once the one you remounted here for Mr. Beckley, 
but the drawers etc. of that are not as convenient, and the 
openwise cover, which I have, was made to fit that forwarded 
to you, and does not fit this one. I have suspended seek- 
ing an opportunity of sending Volney’s Polygraph in ex- 
pectation of your going. Should that be uncertain or at a 
distance be so good as to inform me and I will seek some 
other opportunity. Accept my friendly salutations. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

C. W. Prats, Ese. 

WASHINGTON, April 27th, 1805. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your favor of the 28rd is received. I think the improve- 
ment by your son of lengthening the pen-bar to the left is 
an excellent one. By lessening the breadth of the rhom- 
boids or parallels it lessens the projection of their corners 
when folded up, and of course permits a shortening of the 
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polygraph from east to west. I think it will enable you 
to reduce that dimension to 16 in. in the clear (being the 
double breadth of letter paper) and 10 in. from north to 
south in the clear, and such a reduction is really important 
even for those not meant to be carried about. The onelam 
writing with, though a most excellent one, is inconvenient 
from its occupying so great a space on a table, to wit 22 by 32 
in., when by the new improvement 17-1/2 by 24-1/2 would 
do, which is but 2/3 of the area. I think you will find on trial 
that 2 vertical rhomboids of 5 in. each will command the 
whole page in my model, and shut up within the space be- 
cause the gallows a.b. being 8 in. in the clear, and the paper 
board a.c. the same, the line B.c. is but 8-3/4 in. and requires 
2 rhomboids of 5 in. only, which will certainly shut up on 
the north board a.d. because 3 five inch rhomboids do that 
in the model. I think therefore that 5 in. rhomboids will 
command the whole of the south board, & shut up on the 
north one, but still this is theory, while you will be con- 
trolled by the law of practice. I have, since my return, 
thoroughly tried the desk polygraph you left here; it does 
not at all command the page. I do not wonder at Mr. 
Beckley’s returning it, & think it would not be for your in- 
terest to sell it till you have had it in your own hands. I 
will therefore have a box made for it, & will forward it to 
you by water with the box of minerals. The Polygraph for 
Mr. Volney must be reserved for some vessel bound to 
Havre, that it may get to Paris by water. Accept affection- 
ate salutations. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Mr. PEALE. 
WASHINGTON, May 5th, 1805. 

Dear Sir :— 


By Captain Hand who sailed four days ago I sent the 
desk polygraph you left here, and the box of minerals 
freight paid here. In the former box is a book for Mr. 
Vaughan. With the minerals was a list of those furnished 
by Mr. King, but there were some sent me by Captain Lewis 
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which you will find described in the inclosed list from him. 
The more I reflect on the improvement of your son by pro- 
jecting the pen-bar of the Polygraph to the left, the more I 
perceive its value in reducing the breadth of the rhomboids 
so that they will shut up in a box of exactly double the size 
of the paper you mean to write on, and I hope to hear soon 
that you find from experience that this important reduction 
of size may be made; for after all, experience must decide. 
A favorable opportunity occurred yesterday of convincing 
Mr. Smith, Secretary of the Navy, of the utility of your 
Polygraph. He determined immediately to write to you 
for one for his private use while at Baltimore. Accept my 
friendly salutations & best wishes. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

C. W. Prats, Ese. 

WASHINGTON, June 9th, 1805. 
Dear Sir :— 

The 8 vo. Polygraph arrived in good condition, and gives 
me entire satisfaction. Your son’s improvement of throw- 
ing the pen to the left gives me the command of the 4to page, 
as you see by this letter written with the 8vo. machine, and 
when I have written down the page as far as it commands, 
by taking a reef in the top, that is, by giving the letter the 
first fold it is to have when folded up, it brings up the bot- 
tom of the letter within the command of the pens. The desk 
Polygraph from Monticello was delayed by the way by an 
accident. It went from Richmond sometime ago so that 
you have received it before now. Pray call on Mr. Clax- 
ton for payment while in Philadelphia, which he is in- 
structed to answer. Send it by water if you please. 

Having determined never while in office to accept presents 
beyond a book or things of mere trifling value, I am some- 
times placed in an embarrassing dilemma by persons whom 
a rejection would offend. In these cases I resort to counter 
presents. Your polygraph, from its rarity & utility offers 
a handsome instrument of retribution to certain characters. 
I have now such a case on hand, and must therefore ask 
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you to make me one immediately of the box (not desk) 
form but not larger than the desk ones you made for me, 
as they gave full command of the 4to page, and all beyond 
that is useless. Let it be of fine wood and completely fin- 
ished and furnished, and send it by the stage if you think it 
may come safely by that. 

I omitted to observe above that the taking a reef in the 
paper is less troublesome than the diagonal process.—The 
next is the line after which it becomes necessary, conse- 
quently it is necessary only when your letter extends to this 
part of the page. Accept friendly salutations. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


P.S. As long as the port of Havre is blockaded I shall 
not send Volney’s Polygraph, unless by a Government ves- 
sel, and as this is the place from which they go, I will ask 
the favor of you to forward it there by water with the desk 
polygraph. 

A leaf of what Wedgewood calls duplicate paper. I 
know not why, as it is that to which the Style or Tracer is 
immediately applied. It appears to be slightly touched with 
oil or wax, being transparent thin, & a little yellowish. 
This is the copy retained and is so peculiar that it must be 
obtained from the author. It is said to become unfit for use 
if much exposed to air. 


A leaf of carbonated paper blacked on both sides, as pol- 
ished & fine in its appearance as satin. It is directed to be 
kept from the air when not in use, to be handled delicately, 
& probably soon wears out, either by the constant pressure 
of the style, or exhaustion of the coloring matter. There 
come about 10 or 12 leaves of this with the apparatus. 


A sheet of letter paper, being the missive or that which 
is to be sent. The directions say this should not be hot- 
pressed nor highly sized; but I find the hot-press paper 
bought here answers as well as the proper paper sent with 
the Stylograph. 

The tablet being a plate of metal highly polished and 
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varnished black. Its use is to give firm resistance to the 
pressure of the style. 

WASHINGTON, June 19th, 1805. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your favors of the 13th & 15th are received. If I rightly 
understand them, you have in hand one Polygraph 17-5/8 in. 
by 11-5/8 in. and another of 16 by 11, both of which will 
write to the bottom of a 4 to. sheet. The larger one is that 
which will suit best as a present for my friend, and there- 
fore I will ask you to send on that. 

The smaller one of 16 by 11 I observe is only 1-3/8 longer 
than my 8 vo. one & of the same width, for mine is 14-5/8 by 
11. Its writing to the bottom of a 4to page is an ample 
compensation for the 1-3/8 in. additional length, because the 
taking a reef in the sheet & having to replace the paper as 
must be done with mine in writing a quarto page, gives 
some trouble. If I had not been so humored by you 
already as to be ashamed, I should propose the receiving 
that in exchange for my small one, and paying any differ- 
ence which might compensate the trouble. I placed a 
standing order at the stage office which they promised to ob- 
serve, to charge to me the stage-portage, going and coming, 
on all these machines, which I hope they do, but which, as 
they choose to bring in their bill but once a quarter may 
sometimes be unattended to by them, & escape my knowl- 
edge. I pray you always to inform the office there that 
they will receive their pay here. 

Accept affectionate salutations. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 

WASHINGTON, July 12th, 1805. 
Dear Sir :— 

The polygraphs for Mr. Volney, Commodore Preble and 
the President’s Secretary have been all received in good 
order and are found good. The portable one for myself is 
also received, and is approved in every respect except per- 
haps in one part, on which I have not had trial enough to 
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decide. It seems to copy the first 4 or 5 lines of the page 
with defects of nearly half the lines: sometimes however 
it has not done that. Being within two days of my depart- 
ure for Monticello I have packed it up, and am in hopes 
that a little use of it there will bring it to, or enable me to 
find some remedy for the defect. I enclose you a draught 
of the U. S. bank here on that in Philadelphia for 60 dol- 
lars in payment. Time permits me only to add my friendly 
salutations & assurances of great esteem and respect. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 

WASHINGTON, October 6th, 18065. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your favor of Sep. 14th was received in due time, and 
my small Polygraph continuing impracticable for the first 
half dozen lines, though perfect as to the rest, I have 
brought it on here to be forwarded to you for correction. 
Its size is perfect, and the best possible, not having a hair’s 
breadth too much or too little. I should prefer however 
the double spring for holding the paper in place, as more 
convenient. You will also perceive that one of the pen 
cases has exfoliated so as not to hold the nib well. I will 
pray you to make the writing machinery perfect, that con- 
stituting the comfort of the machine. As Capt. Elwood is 
expected here in a day or two, and is careful, I will send it 
by him. 

I am thankful to Mr. Hawkins for being mindful of me 
and sending me one of his portable polygraphs, though I 
doubt the possibility of making the whole pen as convenient 
as the movable point, from the difficulties of adjusting a 
screw to it, and of leaving the pens in the inkholder when the 
machine is shut up, yet I adhere to the scripture maxim of 
“proving all things and holding fast to that which is 
good.” I shall therefore be glad to see Mr. Hawkins’ new 
contrivance. 

I arrived here two days ago, and found the articles 
which had been forwarded by Captain Lewis. There isa 
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box of minerals which he particularly desired should go to 
the Philosophical Society. There are some articles which I 
shall keep for an Indian Hall I am forming at Monticello, 
e. g. horns, dressed skins, utensils ete. and I am now pack- 
ing up for you the following articles :— 

2 skins of the white hare 

2 skeletons of Do 

A skeleton of the small or burrowing wolf of the prai- 
ries 

A male & female Blaiveau or burrowing dog of the prai- 
ries with the skeleton of the female. 

13 red fox skins 

Skins of the male & female antelope with their skeletons 

2 skins of the burrowing squirrel of the prairies 

A living burrowing squirrel of the prairies 

A living Magpie 

A dead one preserved. These are the descriptive words 
of Capt. Lewis:—The Blaiveau is the badger; it is the 
first time it has been found out of Europe; the burrowing 
squirrel is a species of Marmotte. 

I have some doubts whether Capt. Lewis has not mis- 
taken the roe for the antelope, because I have received 
from him a pair of horns which I am confident are of the 
Roe (though I never before supposed the animal to be in 
America) and no antelope horns came. These you know 
are hollow, annulated and single. Those of the roe are 
bony, solid and branching. I hope you will have the 
skeletons well examined to settle this point. You will re- 
ceive them in great disorder as they came here, having 
been unpacked in several places on the road, & unpacked 
again here before I returned, so they have probably gotten 
mixed. Capt. Carmack who sets out for Philadelphia 3 or 
4 days hence will take charge of the bag of skins & the 
marmot. I am much afraid of the season of torpidity 
coming on him before you get him; he is a most harmless 
& tame creature. You will do well to watch Capt. Car- 
mack’s arrival at the stage office, that no risks from curi- 
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osity may happen to him between his arrival & your getting 
him. The other articles shall all go by Capt. Elwood. 
Accept affectionate salutations. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


WASHINGTON, October 9th, 1805, 
Dear Sir :— 

Capt. Cormac’s departure is deferred, and Capt. Elwood 
not yet arrived, of course I cannot yet announce to you the 
departure of any of the objects destined for you. By the 
former will go the marmotte and a bag of skins: by the 
latter a large box of skins, skeletons and horns for you, a 
small box of minerals for the P. Society, a cage with a 
magpie and a box with the Polygraph. When I wrote you 
on the 6th I had not examined the box containing the 
skins & skeletons of the antelope, which was then in a situ- 
ation difficult to come at, and having seen no antelope 
horns, I had too hastily supposed those of the roe belonged 
to the skins & skeletons called antelopes. On examining 
these I found the bony prominence to the cranium on 
which the horn is fixed, & afterwards 2 pr. of the horns 
themselves. These sufficiently prove that the animal is of 
the antelope family & of the chamois branch of it. This is 
strengthened by the dressed skin which is softer, and 
stronger in its texture than any chamois I have seen. I 
have put a pair of horns into the box for you. I have also 
put into it a pair of the horns of the unknown ram. 
Judging from these alone I should suppose the animal to 
be a variety of the Ovis Ammon of Linneus the Mouffion 
of the French. The pair of horns which I retain have the 
bony prominence of the skull left in them; with this they 
weigh each 6-1/2 lbs. The new animals therefore for 
which we are already indebted to Capt. Lewis are 1 the 
Ovis Ammon, 2 the black tailed deer, 3 the Roe, 4 the 
Badger, 5 the Marmotte, 6 the Red fox qu? 7 the white 
weasel qu? 8 the Magpie, 9 the Prairie Hen. This last did 
not come. I am told it resembles the guinea hen. He 
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speaks also of a burrowing wolf, a brown or yellow bear, a 

Loup-cervier, the skins of which not having come we know 

not what they are. Accept affectionate salutations. 
THoMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 

WASHINGTON, October 21st, 1805. 
Dear Sir :-— 

The day before yesterday I sent to Alexandria 

1. A large box containing skins, skeletons & horns. 

1 small box containing the Polygraph. 

1 Do with minerals for the Phil. Society to be presented 
in Capt. Lewis’s name. 

A cage with a living magpie. 

These were delivered to Capt. Elwood as you will see by 
the enclosed receipt and the freight paid. He promised he 
would sail yesterday and I hope you will receive them in 
good order. The undressed skins arrived here full of 
worms. I fear you will be puzzled to put them into form. 

Accept friendly salutations. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 

WASHINGTON, January Ist, 1806. 
Dear Sir :— 

I received your letter of November 28th and the appa- 
ratus for carrying Mr. Hawkins’ pen case, but I have tried 
an expedient which I think is better, that is to make the 
movable pen case longer that it may receive a longer nib 
and have more spring. They hold the nib as firmly as 
possible, and they unite the advantages of your adjusting 
screw, and the being left in the ink holder while the Poly- 
graph is shut up; the last two advantages are indispensible 
with me. I send you a model of the case and of the nibs. 

I think I sent you Capt. Lewis’ original catalogue of the 
articles he had forwarded tome. I retained no copy of it, 
and having occasion to turn to it would thank you for it. 

We have to make up some presents for Tripoli, & being 
desirous to compose it as much as we can of things rare, 
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the produce of our own country, I propose to make the 
Polygraph an article. We want three of them, one for the 
Bey, one for his Secretary of State and one for the Ambas- 
sador here, but they must be entirely mounted in silver; 
that is to say everything which is brass in your ordinary 
ones, must be of silver. Each polygraph should also be put 
into a neat strong packing case with hinges lock and key, 
but above all things I would wish you not only to have every 
thing solidly made, but also to try each of them yourself 
and see that they write in perfection, because in Tripoli 
they have no artist who can put them to rights. They are 
to be addressed to the Secretary of State here, & the bills 
sent to him for payment. Accept my friendly salutations & 


assurances of great esteem. 
Tuos. JEFFERSON. 


P.S. Fix pen cases like the one I send; a quill makes 2 
nibs, or if large 4. The mahogany inkstands as well as out 
should be fine, perhaps solid instead of veneered. 

Mr. PEALE. 

WASHINGTON, June 19th, 1806. 
Dear Sir :— 

I am persuaded I shall be pleased with Mr. Hawkins’ 
portable Polygraph, because of its small size, and its simpli- 
fication by omitting one of the horizontal parallelograms, the 
stays or suspenders, & probably the vertical parallelograms & 
gallows, for I see no use for the last two if the suspender be 
omitted. The pencases I shall be able to have arranged to 
my mind by an excellent workman here. I should have 
better liked it as an exchange for the portable one I have, 
two being unnecessary, & having already indulged myself 
considerably in this favorite machine; and still indeed 
having to call for one for a friend who has sent me a 
present, which as I cannot reject, 1 must make a counter- 
present. However your affairs and Mr. Hawkins’ being in 
no wise blended, be so good as to inform me of the price 
I must remit him for this, and send the machine to me by 
the stage. Inform me also if you please, of the addition 
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which would be made to the price of the one which I have 
to call for for my friend, by having the pen-arms and pen- 
cases of silver. 

Filing away your letter of the 12th inst. presented to my 
view that of Apr. 5th, which I had received a little before 
my departure for Monticello, had inadvertently omitted to 
take with me for answer, & therefore has laid unobserved till 
this accident brings it undermy eye. I therefore now return 


_you the drawing it had covered for my inspection, and which 


seems to be admirably done: and I add, in answer to another 
part of the same letter, that I shall cheerfully contribute my 
mite to your Academy of fine arts by enclosing you 50D. 
at my next pay-day (early in July) as I devote one day in 
every month to the expediting & adjusting all my pecuniary 
concerns. Accept my friendly salutations & best wishes. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

C. W. Peate, Ese. 


WASHINGTON, June 27th, 1806. 
Dear Sir :— 

Yours of the 22nd is received, and at the same time Mr. 
Hawkins’ small polygraph, with which indeed I am charmed 
on account of its small size. The drawing the paper up to 
the pen is a beautiful contrivance, & I do not see why it 
might not be used in all the Polygraphs to reduce their size. 
I shall have the improvement of screw-pencases &c. put to this 
of Mr. Hawkins; but I find your idea excellent ‘ of moving 
the inkpots nearer to the paper, by means of moving paral- 
lels, bringing them as low as the catch or lock that fastens 
the paper.’ In truth the dip of the pen in Mr. Hawkins is 
very uneasy & strains the machinery. I presume your 
moving parallels for the inkpots will be in brass. Can you 
not then send me a set which I may screw on here? I 
should be very glad to obtain that convenience. 

If I judge rightly from your letter, you can add Mr. Haw- 
kins’ sliding apparatus to the Polygraphs already made. If 
so I shall very likely send you my small one from Monti- 
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cello to reform. It will be near a month however before I 
go there. I salute you with friendship and respect. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Mr. PEALE. 


Size of the ink 
pot in the small 
portable Poly- 
graph of Mr. Haw- 
kins. 
WASHINGTON, November 22nd, 1806. 
Dear Sir :— 


I received your letter of July 2nd in due time, and soon 
after that the apparatus for making the inkpots in Mr. Haw- 
kins’ polygraph movable, so as to render the dip easy, but 
in the meantime I had thought of a contrivance which I had 
executed at Monticello, and which a three months use has 
proved to be as perfect as it is simple. Each inkpot is set 
in a square saucer of very thin brass 1/4 Inch deep, from one 
corner of which, (the left front corner) projects an ear 


through which and the wood a rivet passes thus : wai 
when turned out it is thus J 


a quarter of a turn brings the inkpot out by its whole diam- 
eter, which makes the dip perfectly easy. When done, you 
push it back again and shut up the machine. 

I formerly troubled you with the small polygraph you 
made for me in order to get its parallels rectified, because 
from some cause which I cannot discover the half dozen 
lines at the top of the copy are an illegible scribble, while 
in every other part of the page it performs perfectly well. 
It still has that defect as you will perceive by writing half a 
dozen lines at the top of the paper in a small light charac- 
ter. Its size is so exactly what I prefer, that if I could get 
this defect removed, I should value it more than anyone I 
have ever tried. But I apprehend some defect in the par- 
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allels so radical as to admit of no amendment but by a new 
set, the expense of which I will gladly incur, and therefore 
send it to you by the stage. I by no means wish to have a 
sliding plate put into it on Mr. Hawkins’ plan; because 
where the size is such as to permit a command of the whole 
page, it is much better as this is. I shall also be glad to 
have silver penarms and pen cases put to it, but with the 
adjusting screw without which all these instruments are use- 
less tome. I was obliged to have them put to the small 
polygraph which Mr. Hawkins sent me, and with which 
this letter is written. As soon as you shall at your own 
convenience have rectified this machine, be so good as to 
return it by the stage with the cost of alteration and it shall 
be remitted. 

I have a shade in profile of a very dear friend deceased 
(Judge Dyke) whose portrait was never taken. It is a com- 
plete whole length of about 6 or 8 in. length. Does your art 
afford any means of copying it exactly and at the same time 
giving it such tints, by Indian ink or otherwise as would 
make it more worthy of preservation. My idea is that per- 
haps it could be made to wear the appearance of a print, 
exhibiting like that the muscles, features etc., but perhaps 
that could not be done by guess so as to preserve the resem- 
blance. 

Accept my friendly salutations and assurances of great 


esteem. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


WASHINGTON, December 21st, 1806. 
DEAR SIR :— 


I have safely received my Polygraph, with which I am 
now writing, and find it to answer well everywhere except 
a small place in the N. W. corner, which is of little con- 
sequence. In fact none of them probably can be perfect in 
every point of the whole field which their dimensions can 
cover. I now enclose you the 10D. for the silver pens, & 
am sorry you did not enable me to judge of the cost of the 
new machinery & other trouble, which I meant always & 
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wished to pay. If you will do this in your next letter it 
shall be immediately remitted, together with whatever is 
due for the profile of my friend Mr. Dythe. Altho’ shewing 
rather too fleshy a face, yet it is well like him, & far more 
valuable than the black original. I do not wonder at your 
not making money by the Polygraphs when you do so 
much about them for nothing. I expect Capt. Lewis here 
today or tomorrow. I presume that after a while he will 
go on to Philadelphia and carry some of his new acquisi- 
tions. Having proposed to Congress the subject of a Na- 
tional University, should they come into it it will be no 
small part of the gratification I shall receive from it, that 
the means will be furnished of making your Museum a 
national establishment. Accept my friendly salutations & 


assurances of great esteem. 
Tuos. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. PEALE. 
WASHINGTON, February 12th, 1807. 
Dear Sir :— 


Nothing would be wanting to fill up the measure of dis- 
satisfaction with my present situation, but to see my friends 
adopt a stile of formality & distance towards me. Be as- 
sured that your communications are always welcome, & the 
more so when the most frank. I shall make a proper 
use of thatin your letter received last night. I will thank 
you to procure for me a pair of the inkholders of 3/4 in. 
square, and another of those 1 inch square which you are 
so kind as to mention as now to be had in Philadelphia, 
and note their cost, which I will find the means of re- 
placing. I presume Capt. Lewis will leave this about the 
close of the session of Congress. Accept my friendly 
salutations and assurances of great esteem and respect. 

Tuos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 

WASHINGTON, March 29th, 1807. 


Dear Sir :— 
Your favor of the 12th is duly received, and I have no 
doubt the idea you suggest is perfectly sound that the 
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glasses of spectacles should perfectly accord with one 
another. The surfaces of every lens for a spectacle should 
be a portion of that of a sphere, and not only should the 
two convexities correspond in position, but also with the 
lines of vision from the two eyes. My improvements in 
spectacles have been trifling, being confined merely to size 
and form. I have adopted Dr. Franklin’s plan of half 
glasses of different focal distances with great advantage. I 
shall leave this place within a week for Monticello. Cap- 
tain Lewis will set out about the same time for Philadelphia. 
By him I will send the small reimbursement of $2.05 for 
the inkholders. Accept affectionate salutations. 
Tuos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 

MONTICELLO, Sept. 24th, 1807. 
Dear Sir :— 

I am to return you a thousand & a thousand thanks for 
your letter of Aug. 30th & particularly your kind offer to 
receive my grandson into your family. I consider him as 
thereby placed in the best school of morality & good habits 
which could have been found for him, & secured against the 
only fears we entertained for him in your city. On the 
subject of his habits & dispositions, they are exactly what 
you would wish, and as to wine, which you particularly 
mention, he never sees a drop but on the Sundays on which 
he visits me. It was much the wish both of Mr. Randolph 
& myself that he should have gone to Philadelphia this 
autumn, & it had been decided on, but Mr. Ogilvie his pres- 
ent tutor has been so earnest in his entreaties to keep him 
another year that it has been consented to, in the expectation 
that he will in the course of it, so improve his foundation 
in Latin & French (which are not sufficient) that he will be 
able to profit more then of the advantages offered by Phila- 
delphia. I enclose you the letter of Mr. Ogilvie which over- 
came our wishes, as it may strengthen the assurances which 
I had given as to the dispositions of my grandson. Have 
you heard of the newly invented Stylograph? I know 
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nothing of it but what is contained in the inclosed paper, 
which I will thank you to return me. A friend has been so 
kind as to send me one of the machines which I have not 
yet seen, but shall meet it at Washington on the 3rd prox. 
I thank you for dressing the Argali head for me. I have 
not yet received it, but may expect it soon. I salute you 
with great friendship and respect. 
Tuos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 

WASHINGTON, October 5th, 1807. 
Dear Sir :— 

I received last night yours of the 2nd. On my arrival 
here on the 3rd I found the Stylograph with which I now 
write. You have rightly conjectured its principle. The 
impression both on the missive & copy retained is from a 
paper blacked on both sides, perhaps with coal, as they call 
it carbonated paper. The method is so new to me that I 
am as yet awkward with it. It is not pleasant in its use, 
and I think will not take the place of the Polygraph. 
Where I want but one copy, which is 99 times in an hundred, 
I shall use the Polygraph, and reserve the Stylograph for 
cases where more than one copy is wanting, tho I have not 
yet tried it in that way. The style I now write with is of 
glass brought toa point like a pencil. I enclose you de- 
scriptions of the apparatus, & put together on leaves in the 
order arranged when used. I send you also a specimen of 
the duplicate paper & of the copy it retains. 

I salute you with great and affectionate esteem. 

Tos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 


Written with the Stylograph. 


WASHINGTON, November 5th, 1807. 
Dear SIR :— 
I have received from Captain Pike two cubs of the Grisly 
bear taken on the Rio Bravo. They were taken when too 
young to eat without being fed, have been ever since with 
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the men on their journey, generally at large in their camp 
and perfectly gentle. They are now in a cage and appear 
quite good humored. They are male and female. They 
would certainly be more in the way of extending informa- 
tion if exhibited in your Museum to its numerous visitors. 
If they would be acceptable to you I would send them on 
by the first vessel. Capt. Hand is either here now or hourly 
expected, so that if you could determine me by the return 
of post, affirmatively, they might go in his vessel. They 
are fed almost entirely on Indian bread. Further trial of 
the Stylograph convinces me it can never take the place of 
the Polygraph but with travelers, as it is so much more 
portable. The fetid smell of the copying paper would 
render a room pestiferous if filled with presses of such 
papers. I salute you affectionately. 
THos. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. PEALE. 
WASHINGTON, January 6th, 1808. 
Dear Sir :— 


The bears went from this place in good health about a 
fortnight ago, and I hope are with you by this time. This 
is the first moment I have had as much leisure as to notify 
you of it. They were in a cage which they had out-grown, 
& suffered a little for it. I had them in larger quarters till 
their departure. They are perfectly gentle knowing no 
other benefactor than man from the time of their birth. I 
salute you with great friendship. 

Tuos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 


WASHINGTON, February 6th, 1808. 
Dear Sir :— 


I enclose you Capt. Pike’s account of the two bears. I 
put them together while here in a place 10 f. square. For 
the first day they worried one another very much with 
play, but after that they played at times but were extremely 
happy together. When separated & put into their small 
cage again, one became almost furious, indeed one is much 
crosser than the other, but Ido not think they have any 
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idea of hurting any one. They know no benefactor but 
man. I salute you with affection & respect. 
Tuos. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. PEALE. 
MONTICELLO, August 24th, 1808. 


Dear Sir :— 

It was the wish of Mr. Randolph and myself the last 
summer to send his son T. Jefferson Randolph to Philadel- 
phia to attend lectures in those branches of science which 
cannot be so advantageously taught anywhere else in 
America. These are Natural History with the advantage 
of your Museum, botany aided by Mr. Hamilton’s Garden, 
and Anatomy with the benefit of actual dissections. We 
did not propose he should stay to learn there what can be 
as well learnt in other places, because we do not suppose 
city-habits are those which make people either the happiest 
or most useful who are to live in the country. We mean 
therefore that he shall pass but one season there. I wrote 
on this subject to Doctors Wistar & Barton, and from the 
former I learned that you would be so kind as to take Jef- 
ferson as a boarder in your family, which you afterwards 
confirmed to me yourself in a letter. But-we were con- 
strained to defer our purpose a year, by the earnest solicita- 
tions of Mr. Ogilvie, his tutor, who was anxious in the ex- 
treme to keep him another year. I now propose to carry 
him on with me the first of October to Washington, from 
thence he will go on to Philadelphia, in the hope that he 
will find you still in the friendly disposition to receive him. 
Certainly in your house I shall consider him as safe mor- 
ally & physically as in the house of his own father; and I 
believe I can answer to you for regular orderly & docile 
conduct on his part. His character & dispositions I will 
pray you to ask from Mr. Ogilvie his late tutor who either 
is or soon will be with you to make some stay, as he has 
had better opportunities than myself of knowing his char- 
acter intimately. My wish will be that he shall be solely 
occupied with his studies, not that he should be at all im- 
mersed in the society, & still less in the amusements & 
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other abstractions of the place. He is still of the age 
(about 15) accustomed to restraint, & being extremely good 
humored, is quite pliant to advice. Having been at home 
3 or 4 months I have feared he was becoming less eager in 
study than he had been, and acquiring a disposition to in- 
dolence. I hope this will be quickly overcome by the in- 
teresting views of science which will be presented to his 
mind. I trouble you with this detail at present in order to 
renew the expressions of my wishes that you may still find 
it convenient to receive him, and that he might not come 
upon you unexpectedly, & without time to notify me, if any 
circumstance, for our misfortune, should have rendered it 
less convenient for you now than it would have been the 
last year. In this case great as my regret would be, I 
would certainly not propose to encroach on your conven- 
ience. I salute you with constant attachment & respect. 


Tuos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 
WASHINGTON, October 12th, 1808. 

Dear Sir :— 


My grandson, Thos. Jefferson Randolph is now here, and 
will leave this place so as to be in Philadelphia on Tuesday 
the 18th. He will immediately repair to the quarters you 
are so kind as to offer him. I have arranged with his father 
to supply all his expenses, except for clothes and pocket 
money. These were excepted merely because, although I 
have entire confidence in his prudence and governableness, 
yet in case the temptations of the place should get the bet- 
ter of his resolution, I thought he would more readily ac- 
quiesce in the restraints dictated by a father. I take the 
liberty therefore of enclosing you a draught on the bank of 
the U.S. for 100D. as a deposit for his expenses, which I 
hope you will be so good as to dispense for him. He is to 
attend immediately the lectures in Anatomy, Natural His- 
tory & Surgery. The ticket for the Ist is 20D, for the 2nd 
$12.00, & the 3rd 10D, in all 42D, and he will have imme- 
diate occasion to buy Bell’s Anatomy, which will perhaps 
cost 12 or 15D. I will take care to renew his fund the first 
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week of every month regularly. He will commence with the 
Professor of Botany in April. We propose him to finish 
with that so that he will stay with you only to the last of 
June. I very much flatter myself you will find him a hope- 
ful and amiable subject. 

I shall certainly be glad to avail myself of your improve- 
ment in the pen bar of the polygraph, but I cannot spare 
mine till I leave this in March. I will then send it to you, 
& the rather as it will not copy at all the upper half dozen 
lines of the page. I am obliged to begin by placing my 
paper half way down. Perhaps you may be able to help 
this. I find the Stylograph useful on the road, because it 
takes no more room than an 8 vo. pamphlet; but entirely 
inconvenient and disagreeable for the general use of the 
Study. I salute you with affectionate respect. 


TuHos. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. PEALE. 
November 15th, 1808. 
Dear Sir :— 


Your favor of the 14th received. The circumstance 
which has guided us in fixing on the subjects of study for 
our grandson has been the exclusive possession of Philadel- 
phia of your Museum, the anatomical dissections, & Mr. 
Hamilton’s garden, and the surgical operations at the hos- 
pital. I thought these would fill up his whole time; but as 
it is thought they will leave him time to attend the chemi- 
cal lectures also I would have him doit. It is not the ex- 
pense of money but of time I attend to, as he has but one 
season to stay in Philadelphia. I press him much after 
hearing a lecture to commit it to writing in substance. I 
deprecate his getting into company lest this should be neg- 
lected. The less he goes out the better. Since you are so 
kind as to propose to send me a polygraph to use, that I 
may forward mine to you, I will thankfully accept of it. 
Mine is become so troublesome and unmanageable that I 
am at times almost tempted to throwit by. I send you the 
copy made of this letter by which you may judge. To 
write the first line legibly requires a change of point to 3/4 
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of an inch in one of the pens, and in every line it is re- 
quired to touch the adjusting screw two or three times to 
copy the whole line legibly. You will be so good as to put 
to it the improvement in the pen arm which you mentioned 
if on longer experience you have found it best. Mr. Gil- 
pin’s improvement would not be of avail to me. I congrat- 
ulate you on the return of your son, and doubt not his 
improvements to have been satisfactory to you as well as 


himself. I salute you with esteem. 
Tuos. JEFFERSON. 


WASHINGTON, January 15th, 1809. 
Dear Sir :— 

I take up my pen to inform you that the box with the 
vase & bridle bit arrived safely last night, & to save the 
trouble of the search you propose to make in yours of the 
10th you therein say that ‘when my Polygraph is done you 
shall leave it to my choice to take either one or the other.’ 
This, my dear Sir, will be putting my delicacy to severe 
trial. I find the one I am now writing with, in size, in 
accommodations, & in goodness, everything I could wish. 
About to retire to a situation where I shall have no chance 
of getting one rectified which gets amiss, it is all important 
to have a sound one. The use of the polygraph has spoiled 
me for the old copying-press, the copies of which are hardly 
ever legible, and as to the Stylograph, besides the disagree- 
ableness of writing with a hard point on a hard surface, the 
smell of the paper is so fetid, that one could not stay in a 
room where there was much of it. I could not now there- 
fore, live without the Polygraph. In such a situation noth- 
ing could withhold my preference of the one I am now 
writing with, but the apprehension that you had a personal 
attachment to it to which no difference of price for repairs 
or alterations &e would be equivalent, to such a considera- 
tion certainly everything on my part would yield at once. 
I have lately seen Molina’s account of Chili, in which, cor- 
recting Buffon’s classification of the wooly animals, he 
speaks of one, the Chilihueco, or Chili Sheep, which may 
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possibly be the same with the fleecy goat of Gov. Lewis. 


I salute you with affection & respect. 
TuHos. JEFFERSON. 
Mr. PEALE. 
WASHINGTON, March 10th, 1809. 
My Dear Sir :— 


Being just on the eve of my departure for Monticello I 
must write you a short letter returning you a thousand 
thanks for the portrait of my grandson, which is indeed 
inimitably done. I do not know whether age impairs the 
faculties of your art, but I am sure it would do honor to 
any period of life. It will be a treasure to his parents, and 
not less so to me. As he wished to see them & had a 
month to spare, he sat out two or three days ago for Monti- 
cello; and will be with you again before the commence- 
ment of the botanical lectures. I now enclose you an order 
of the bank of the U. S. here on that at Philadelphia for 
an hundred & fifty dollars, which I imagine will carry 
him through that course of lecture, when he will return 
home. I believe you never ramble for the purposes of look- 
ing out subjects for your Museum. Were a ramble to lead 
you to Monticello, we should all receive you with open 
arms & hearts. God bless you & give you many & happy 


years. 
Tos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE, 
MONTICELLO, May 5th, 1809. 

Dear Sir :— 


Your favor of April 3rd came to hand on the 23rd of 
April. I have no doubt that the marked differences be- 
tween the elephant & our colossal animal entitle him 
to a distinct appellation. One of those differences, & a 
striking one, is in the protuberances on the grinding surface 
of the teeth, somewhat in the shape of the mamma mastos, 
or breast of a woman, which has induced Cuvier to call it 
the Mastodonte, or bubby-toothed; which name perhaps 
may be as good as any other, & worthy of adoption, as it is 
more important that all should agree in giving the same 
name to the same thing, than that it should be the very 
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best which might be given. Iam afraid we shall lose Mr. 
Rembrandt Peale as we have lost all our great painters 
because we are not rich enough to bid against other nations 
for their services. I have communicated to my grandson 
our consent to his attending Mr. Godon’s lectures in miner- 
alogy till the botanical course ends, after which he is to 
return home. I am totally occupied without doors, & en- 
joying a species of happiness I never before knew, that of 
doing whatever hits the humor of the moment without 
responsibility or injury to any one. Letter writing having 
ceased to be a business, is very much neglected, and the 
exercises of the farm & garden engross nearly my whole 
time. I salute you with constant affection & respect. 
Tuos. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. PEALE. 
MONTICELLO, August 22nd, 1809. 


Dear Sir :— 

I have been for sometime endeavoring to procure bills of 
some bank in Philadelphia to enable me to remit you the 
balance of $49. 5-1/2 due you on account of my grandson. 
Finding there is little hope of this, I have this day enclosed 
to my friend Mr. Barnes of Georgetown, bills of that place, 
and prayed him to exchange them for a draught of the 
Washington bank on that of the U.S. at Philadelphia in 
your favor, which you will probably receive a day or two 
after the receipt of this. I have now to thank you for all 
your kindnesses and those of your family to my grandson ; 
and at the same time to convey to you the expressions ot 
his gratitude and affectionate remembrance. He speaks of 
yourself, Mrs. Peale & the family always as of his own 
parents & family. He waits until the frosts set in to go into 
our lower country to commence his course of Mathematics 
& Natural Philosophy. I cannot describe to you the hope 
& comfort I derive from his good dispositions & understand- 
ing. Ever affectionately yours, 

THos. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. PEALE. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARRIAGE LICENSES OF CAROLINE COUNTY, MARY- 


LAND, 1774-1815. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HENRY DOWNES CRANOR. 


January 11. 
18. 
. Isaac Nicols and Mary Dean. 


February 
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March 


15. 
April 10. 
14. 

14. 

19. 

May 17. 
31. 

June 3. 
3. 
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(Continued from page 215.) 


1779. 


Nicholas Stubbs and Keziah Busick. 
Benjamin Faulker and Eliz* Narvell. 


John Barnes and Sarah Chance. 


. Allen Thomas and Rhoda Thomas. 

. Benjamin M*Kees and Sarah Slaughter. 
. William Handley and Deborah Harney. 
. William Frazier and Henrietta Johnson. 
. Edward Pritchett and Priscilla Minner. 
. James Gray and Rhoda Dean. 

. Thomas Orrell and Eliz* Rumbley. 

. Wm. Nemar Jr. and Sarah Walker. 

. William Walker Jr. and Mary Thomas. 
. James Cochlin and Eliz* Thompson. 


Levin Parkinson and Rachel Ferriss. 
Benjamin Haynes and Sarah Permarr. 
Sol. Cahall and Rachel Jones. 

John Valliant Jr. and Eliza Lowrey. 
Charles Walker and Sussanna Price. 
John Clemments and Rebekah Rogers. 
Wm. Walker and Eliz* Green. 

Nathan Manship and Eleanora Andrews. 
John Barrwick and Rachel Webber. 
Robt. Thomas and Eleanor Alford. 
Robert Wilson and Eliz* Pritchett. 
Mark Andrews and Ann Manning. 
Thomas Chance and Mary Richardson. 











June 15 


15. 

29. 

July 9. 
12. 

13. 

21. 
August 6. 
8. 

11. 

18. 

23. 


25 
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November 2. 


December 
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September 7. 

16. 
; 19. 
20. 


October 15. 
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. Thomas Chance and Rebecca Price. 


Tho* Marine and Tamsey Noble. 
John Fields and Esther Meekins. 
James Bell and Marg* Willoughby. 
Levi Plummer and Margaret Purnell. 
John Ervine and Mary Wadman. 
John Carter and Lydia Hubbert. 
William Gall and Mary Scott. 
Jeoffrey Horney and Lucretia Scott. 
John Wootters and Eliz* All. 


. Uriah Mathews and Polly Lee. 
Tilghman Blades and Ann Lawfull. 
Vincent Lowe Price and Eliz* Garey. 
William Anthony and Eliz* Haddaway. 
Abram Evitt and Mary Stevens. 

. Nicholas Price and Frances Harris. 
James Baggs and Nancy Mason. 
John Nucomb and Mary Swift. 

Rob‘ Pwym and Margaret Reynolds. 
James Hobbs and Rachel Reynolds. 
Michael Smith and Elizabeth Harris. 
John Baker and Sarah Broadaway. 
Rich* Lockerman and Ann Wood. 
William Perry and Elizabeth Porter. 
William Elliott and Sarah Robinson. 
Parish Garner and Ann Elliott. 
Samuel Douglass and Mary Nevens. 


28. Henry Powell and Dorothy Holland. 


. Nath' Cooper and Nancy Needels. 
. Levin Noble and Ann Ward. 
. Roger Scully and Rachel Harris. 


1780. 


. Hynson Glanding and Mary Gannon. 
. David Richards and Tamsey Eaton. 


VoL. Xxvu11.—21 








Nicholas Harrison and Margaret Graham. 


Daniel Crowem Jr. and Rachel Adams. 
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January 15. 
19. 
February 2. 
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March 
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June 
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October 


1 
22. 
2 
1 


7. 


Joseph Durdan and Elizabeth Dickinson. 
Greenberry Mathews and Ann Monticue. 
William Love and Elizabeth Parratt. 
James Camper and Sarah Batcheldor. 
William Talboy and Elizabeth Scott. 


. Charles Scoudrick and Rebekah Wright. 
. John Robinson and Elizabeth Thorman. 
. James Black Jr. and Tacy Oldfield. 
. Samuel Casson and Rebekah Worrell. 
. Nicholas Bright and Ann Anthony. 
. John Harrison and Elizabeth Seth. 
. Omderton Blades and Sarah Bowdle. 
. Nicholas Dyall and Mary Dean. 
. Thomas Leverton and Lydia Calston. 
. Isaac Parlett and Jane Hamilton. 
. Joseph Stack and Elizabeth Banning. 
20. 
May 9. 
27. 
i. 
July 17. 
19. 
August 8. 
9. 
19. 
31. 
31. 
eptember 2. 
4. 
. John Smith and Elonor Anthony. ¥ 
. Arthur Clark and Mary Farrowfield. 


William Fisher and Susannah Webster. 
Thomas Banning and Mary White. 
Jesse Vinson and Sarah Meredith. 
Roger Fountain and Mary Eaton. 
Mathew Derochbonne and Sarah Wootters. ‘ 
Richard Lyden and Martha Hooper. 
Thomas Mathews and Mary Ann Jackson. 
Massey Fountain and Henrietta Hicks. 
Timothy Lane Price and Sarah Parratt. 
Philemon Downes and Elizabeth Tillotson. 
Thomas Smith and Nancy White. 
William Jackson and Tryphenia Garrett. 
Hezekiah Talmon and Ann Story. 





Abner Clemmons and Margaret Morgan. 


. Nathan Gladston and Ann Hobbs. 
Henry Martindale and Nancy Nicols. 
George Euberts and Rebecca Herrington. 
James Eubanks and Margt. Herrington. 
Abel Chilton and Mary Swann. 
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October 18. 


19. 


November 9. 
. Greenbury Mathews and Sarah Pratt. 

. Nath' Harrington and Lydia Nicols. 

. Archibald Jackson and Sukey Reed. 

. Ezekel Dean and Diana Bell. 

. William Hutton Jr. and Catharine Jackson. 
. John Morgan and Sarah Chaflinch. 

. Philip Walker and Margaret Dickinson. 


bo t 


Hw CO Or 


December 


go 7 


13. 
17. 
19. 
20. 


January 3. 
. Thomas Burk and Elizabeth Turner. 
10. 
10. 
13. 
23. 
25. 
29. 
30. 


February 


bo bo 
aS 


March 
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Thomas Hall and Naomi Hammond. 
John Corn and Tamsey Rowin. 
Harrison Monticue and Nancy Lemarr. 
John Spurrey and Elizabeth Everett. 
James Fountain and Elenor Bell. 


. Richard Warner and Mary Jones. 


Solomon Carter and Rhoda Webster. 
George Morgan and Africa Towers. 
Job Garrett and Priscilla Hignett. 


Henry Willis and Ann Connerlyd. 
Nehemiah Cooper and Elizabeth Morgan. 
Benjamin Huggins and Sarah Plummer. 
William Webb and Comfort Holson. 
Rizdon Bozman and Henrietta Alford. 


1781. 
Clousberry Matthews and Mary Slaughter. 


Robert Walker and Sarah Lemarr. 
James Cahall and Nelly Dawson. 
Benjamin Sutton and Rhode Toottle. 
John Salisbury and Lydia Horney. 
Edmund Blades and Mary Bownes. 
Charles Nenderford and Sarah Moodsley. 
John Warren and Ann Western. 

Jacob Wildgoose and Sarah Blades. 


. John Carpender and Mary Lawrence. 
. Richard Roe and Sally Glanding. 

. Richard Mitchell and Sarah Carter. 
5. 


John Stevens Jr. and Elizabeth Andrews. 
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March 6. 
13. 
16. 


20. 
April 26. 
May 15. 
17. 


29. 


June 9. 


11. 
18. 
20. 
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21. 


29 
26. 
July 16. 
24. 


October 2. 
20. 
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November 


e bo 
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December 


January 11. 
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February 7. 


2 
March 23. 
April 9. 
13. 
May 22. 
June 19. 


1. 
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Solomon Morgan and Alice Holdbrook. 
Isaac Bradley and Elizabeth Casson. 

David Melvill and Sarah Medford. 

James Morgan and Justina Cremeen. 
Thomas Turner and Ann Andrew. . 
Thomas Cooper Jr. and Elizabeth Colston. 
James Morris and Rebecca Barnett. 

Ralph Green and Mary Gambell. 
Valentine Green and Jane Sylvester. 

John Hardcastle and Jane Potter. 

Samuel Southray and Hannah Blades. 
Batchelor Chance Jr. and Nancy Dunning. 
William Fountain and Elizabeth Satterfield. 
Robert Orrell and Margaret Bayley. 


. John Cooper Jr. and Rachel Conner. 


David Webber and Mary Andrew. 

John Foster Leverton and Hannah Wilson. 

John Ryall and Mary Davis. 

James Culbreth and Sarah Covington. 

Richard Willoughby and Elizabeth Law- 
rence. 


. Solomon Scott and Elizabeth Baggs. 

. Charles Lemarr and Mary Jump. 

. James Jones and Susannah Jones. 

. Christopher Wilson and Sarah Dixon. 
. Andrew Bush and Elizabeth Sparklin. 


1782. 
Shadrach Dyall and Nancy Horney. 
Richard Cooper and Sarah Alford. 
Edward Carter and Mary Webb. 
Thomas J. Condrick and Margaret Monuett. 
William Cecil and Rhoda Skinner. 
Robert Bell and Mary Fountain. 
John Pippen and Hetty Thornton. 
W™ Robinson and Marg* Driver. 
Jacob Jump and Lucretia Reed. 
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June 29. 

July 16. 
August 21. 
September 10. 
12. 

October 26. 
November 4. 
December 28. 
29. 


January 1. 
. Mathews Garrett and Mary Mason. 

. Howell Kenton and Elizabeth Downes. 

. Nathan Harrington and Mary Moborough. 
. Richard Mason Jr. and Rebekah Hardcastle. 
. Thos. White Meeds and Mary Cooper. 

. John Green and Elizabeth Phillips. 

. Samuel Ball and Lydia Kerap. 


Oo 
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February 
May 


bo = bb po bo 


oe DS oO 


June 


25. 

July 18. 
Artgust 11. 
September 16. 
October 6. 
10. 

10. 

November 12. 
17. 

20. 

26. 

December 13. 


15. 
16. 


22. 
30. 


W™ Andrew and Rachel Pronce. 

John Derochbound and Mary Boone. 
Richard Wootters and Mary Price. 
Henry Turner Jr. and Sarah Blades. 
Allemby Jump and Nancy Hardcastle. 
John Gibson and Mary Massey. 

James Stafford and Esther Andrews. 
Wm. Meads Satterfield and Ann Dukes. 
Joseph Bell and Margaret Sewell. 


1783. 
Kerrington Sylvester and Sophia Mason. 


John Kemp and Ruth Ball. 

Wm. Fountain and Margaret Morgan. 
John Russum and Tryphena Sylvester. 
Robert Williams and Ann Clark. 
Andrew Satterfield and Deborah Stevens, 
Garcy Leverton and Mary Spemceer. 
William Bell Jr. and Margaret Talbott. 
James Overstock and Elizabeth Perry. 
Samuel Sparklin and Tamsey Andrew. 
Baptist Davis and Ann Genn. 

Joseph Parratt and Julia Thomas. 

James Parratt and Sarah Hutchings. 
John King and Ann Smith. 

Richard Willis and Elizabeth Greenbaugh. 
Charles Critchett and Margaret Webb. 
William Coursey Jr. and Mary Thomas. 
Francis Rowins and Elizabeth Lord. 
Richard Kinnard and Elizabeth Stanton, 
Nathan Hill and Rachel Lewis. 
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January 14 
17 

24 

April 6 


27. Zadoc Harvey and Elizabeth Faston. 
July 17. Jacob Lockerman and Elizabeth Clark. 
August 17. Philip Larcy and Priscilla Lecompt.. 
19. William Walter and Nancy Driver. 
30. Thomas Baynard Jr. and Rebeckah Sang- 


October 19. 
20. 

November 2. 
16. 

19. 


January 3. 

20. 
2. Jonathan Gary and Sousana Dickinson. 
. George Wilson and Sally Cooper. 


February 


bo bo 
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March 


b> co 


12. 


16. 
18. 
April 26 
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178 4. 
. John Clark and Martha Lyden. 
. Henry Dickinson and Anna Hirdman. 
. Thomas Blades and Keziah Cremeen. 


. Thomas Harrington and Rebekah Slaughter. 
19. 
28. 
May 26. 
June 11. 


John Diggin and Tamsey Thomas. 
James Hambleton and Dorothy Ozwell. 
Nathan Smith and Elizabeth Keen. 
James Hardcastle and Sarah Parratt. 


ston. 
Mathew Chilton and Hannah Wootters. 
James Ratcliff and Mary Alls. 
George Nelson and Margaret Stradley. 
Thomas Tootle and Sarah Brown. 
William Cannon and Henrietta Wheatley. 
Solomon Jump and Sarah Cannon. 
Noah Mason and Izabel Hunter. 


1785. 
William Mason and Nancy Baggs. 
John Fisher and Katharine Holt. 
Abner Clements and Lydia Stewart. 


. Ezekel Hunter Jr. and Prudence Boone. 
. Peter Chance and Rebecca Boone. 


. John Harrison and Elizth. Scissarson. 


. Eliza[?] Clark and Elizabeth Robinson. 
Samuel Denny and Anna Montecue. 
Thomas Roe and Tilly Porter. 

Giles Hicks and Margaret Chalmers. 


. Thomson Wootters and Elizabeth Jarman. 
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May 3. 
30. 
June 7. 
14. 
July 14. 
15. 

16. 

29. 
August 17. 
18. 

23. 

26. 


September 21. 
. Mathias Freeman and Juliet Dudley. 

. James Johnson and Elizabeth Russum. 

. Alexander M°*Connell and Dorothy Le 


October 


no 
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November £ 


December 


“I © 


bo 
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January 9. 
18. 
19. 
26. 


9 
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March 12. 
April 19. 
May 15. 
16. 

20. 

June 19. 
23. 

July 8. 
15. 


Richard Swift and Sarah Reynolds. 
John Blades and Lucretia Turner. 
Thomas Purnell and Katharine Hargidine. 
Charles Baker and Frances Willis. 
Henry Calston and Rebecca Mason. 
Levin Thomas and Elizabeth Ganze. 
Edwin Lunceford and Sarah Kelley. 
Robert Sherwin and Mary Mobray. 
Aaron Lewis and Sapphira Griffith. 
Thomas Lewis Jr. and Rebecca Griffith. 
Richard Perry and Deborah Sitterson. 
William Dail and Nancy Barnes. 
Samuel Darggins and Ann Johnston. 


Compte. 


. William Purnell Jr. and Elizabeth Cooper. 
. John Townsend and Sarah Slaughter. 


James Fleharty and Susannah Hopkins. 


. James Wilson and Sarah Cooper. 


1786. 


William Kelley and Roxanna Wing. 
Griffith Callahan and Ann Wood. 
Olive[?] Jump and Mary Wootters. 
Samuel Sylvester and Sarah Phillips. 
Isaac Baggs and Elizabeth Clark. 

Wm. Everingham and Elizabeth Willis. 
Stephen Cooper and Priscilla Scott. 
James Cohlins and Sarah Perry. 
Andrew Jump and Letitia Boon. 
George Townsend and Margaret Bell. 
John Robertson and Margaret Stevens. 
Josiah Leach and Alice Parratt. 

James Mathews and Margaret Oram. 
Solomon Colbourn and Rebecca Coursey. 
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December 18. 
22. 


“ 


27. 
28. 


January 9. 
16. 

27. 

29. 
February 8. 
16. 

18. 

March 12. 
15. 

19. 

21. 

April 5. 

6. 

16. 

May 8. 
June 20. 
July 14. 
17. 

25. 

August 11. 
28. 
September 5. 
25. 

26. 

October 9. 
November 3. 
12. 

13. 

19. 

24. 





Nathan Sewell and Elizabeth Norris. 
Charles Manship and Mary Keene. 
Edward Dudley and Rebecca Colston. 
Giles Hiche and Mary Colston. 
Daniel Jones and Cleah Cannon. 


1787. 


William Kirby and Sarah Haddaway. 
John Freeman and Margaret Clark. 
Benjamin Boone and Ann Hall. 

Daniel Valliant and Elizabeth Alford. 
Elijah Andrews and Mary Noble. 

John Crennen and Rebecca Lynch. 
James Aaron and Grace Wildgood. 
Ellis Thomas and Mary Harris. 

Henry Dickinson and Deborah Perry. 
John Royall and Ann Evans. 

John Slaughter and Elizabeth Hynson. 
Thomas Hitchings and Fanny Reynolds. 
James Jump and Elizabeth Ridgaway. 
William Parker and Elizabeth Nicols. 
Henry Covington and Susanna Boone. 
James Hardcastle and Elizabeth Baggs. 
John Cooper and Sarah Cooper. 

James Love and Rebecca Eagle. 

Robert Sylvester and Rebecca Boone. 
James Turner and Ann Elliott. 

James Cohee and Mary Brice. 

Samuel Collins and Deborah Satterfield. 
Francis Elliott and Elizabeth Orrell. 
William Ryon and Sarah Alford. 

James Slaughter and Priscilla Harrington. 
James Grayless and Elizabeth Wheatley. 
Benoin Sherwin and Ann Stradley. 
Richard Collison and Penelope Bush. 
Solomon Brown and Ann Boon. 

Isaac Nicols and Celia Wright. 
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November 28. 
December 1. 
8. 


January 22. 
February 2. 
7. 

10. 

April 3. 
June 10. 

13. 


“ 


14. 

27. 

July 26. 
August 1. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

16. 

25. 


“ 


31. 
September 3. 
October 21. 
28. 
November 8. 
12. 


“ 


15. 
18. 
20. 
28. 


February 8. 
24. 


Caleb Kerby and Margaret Shields. 
Robert Hardcastle and Susanah Garey. 
James Leverton and Lydia Kenton. 


1788. 
Richard Willis and Bethany Gwoty. 
Jacob Seth and Ann Pennington. 
Thos. Whadman and Henrietta Yoe. 
William Sherwood and Sarah Mitchell. 
Richard Andrew and Mary Hill. 
Aaron Hardcastle and Arabella Stokely. 
James Munnett and Mary Kenderdine. 
James Sleete and Ann Manship. 
James Harrington and Ann M°Kinny. 
William Harper and Amelia Holden. 
Jacob Boon and Catharine Whitby. 
John Roe and Elizabeth Rawley. 
Noah Mason and Nancy Jackson. 
Mathew Jones and Sarah White. 
Edward Andrew and Prudence Walker. 
Richard Clarkson and Priscilla Brown. 
Owen Connelly and Elizabeth Layton. 
Jonathan Hughey and Ann Robinson. 
John Barcross and Sarah Hayes. 
Jacob Andrew and Priscilla Law. 
Robert Dixon and Ann Andrew. 
Rizdon Fountain and Rachel Saulsbury. 
Henry Downes and Margaret Green. 
James Towers Jr. and Mary Hobbs. 
James Towers and Tamsey Bland. 
Perry Sutton and Nancy Dawson. 
James Cheezum and Nancy Tottel. 
Burton Loftis and Sussana Baynard. 
Richard Start and Ann Harris. 


1789. 


Elijah Williamson and Lely Wheatley. 
Benjamin Jackson and Rebecca Parrott. 
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March 


April 
May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


9. 
11. 
13. 
18. 


28. 


9 9 


William Lane and Sarah George. 
Perry Young and Rachel Stack. 
Henry Kemp and Mary Layton. 
Josiah Starling and Amelia Nicols. 


. Levin Noble and Mary White Ward. 

. John Scott and Ann Talboy. 

. William Vaulx and Mary Tumpillian. 

. Alexander Talson and Rebecca Boon. 

. John Shepherd and Fanny Foster. 

. Robert Postlethwaite and Nancy Kenton. 
. James Meredith and Anna Statia Ewing. 


Thos. Baynard and Elizabeth Slaughter. 
Robt. Edge and Mary Pynfield. 


. John Flowers and Elizabeth Clank. 
. James Kenton and Sarah Micton. 


Ralph Colscott and Mary Swiggett. 


. James Swann and Lydia Faulkner. 

. Francis Sellers and Elizabeth Downes. 

. John Harrison and Esther Blades. 

. James Fountain and Margaret Saulsbury. 
. Jonathan Stevens and Frances Hignitt. 

. Daniel Herring and Rachel Cohee. 


John Willoughby and Celia Connelly. 
James Faulker and Sophia Minner. 


. Wm. Wheatley and Sidney Glandon. 


. Charles Blair and Ann Stevens. 


John Merchant and Phener Jackson. 


. James Purnell and Elizabeth Neal. 


Daniel Dawson and Ann Willis. 
Daniel Bell and Ann Coulbourn. 


2. Thomas Slaughter and Mary Kelly. 

13. John Brown and Fanney Coursey. 

. George Martin and Elizabeth Nicols. 

. James Beaver and Ann Hughes. 

. John Minner Jr. and Elizabeth Nunam. 
. William Clift and Elizabeth Broadway. 
. Joshua Lucas and Deborah Willis. 





— 


net male 


; 
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January 


February 


March 


April 


June 


July 


August 


- 


5. 
. Luke Andrew and Rhody Blades. 

. Thomas White Brown and Lucretia Cannon. 
. Abraham Ross and Elizabeth Green. 

. Thomas Baxter and Mary Hughes. 

. Philip Thomas and Sarah James. 

. John Quinn and Elizabeth Townsend. 

. Jeremiah Montigue and Elizabeth Clough. 
. Noah Dawson and Margaret Andrew. 

. John Martindale and Mary Manship. 

. William Harrison and Penelope Collison. 

. Emory Craynor and Susannah Lyon. 

. George Garey and May Andrew. 

. Perry Ward Stewart and Mary Manship. 


1790. 
Peter Collison and Sarah Johnson. 


John Salterfield and Sarah Williams. 


. Robert Boon and Sarah Hunter. 

. Thomas Bright and Nelly Robinson. 

. Risdon Cooper and Elizabeth Mace. 

. Peter Taylor Causey and Elizabeth Wilson. 
. John Lucas and Rebecca Cooper. 


Jesse Grayless and Sarah Andrew. 


. Purnell Jump and Elizabeth Broadaway. 

. John Green and Sarah Smith. 

. Bernnett Wherrett and Rebecca Scott. 

. William Diggins and Margaret Chairs. 

. Abraham Ray and Nancy Travers. 

. William Richardson Jr. and Elizabeth Dick- 


inson. 


. Richard Wilcott and Rebecca Cheezam. 
. Elsbury Burt and Sarah Hutchings. 

. Ezekel Hunter and Sarah Sylvester. 

. John Hutchings and Fanny Harrington. 
. Elijah Pitsham and Elizabeth Swift. 

. John Waddell and Elizabeth Wright. 

. Jonathan Conner and Della Crickett. 

. David Webber and Catharine Isgate. 
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August 20. 


September 
October 


November 


December 


January 


February 


3. 


1. 
21. 
2. 
5. 
6. 
10. 


11. 


12, 
10. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


22. 


Hh Co 


Hugh Lindsey and Mary Caulk. 
Vincent Pinkine and Catharine Cooper. 
John Lucas and Caroline Scott. 

John Fleharty and Esther Hopkins. 
Samuel Johnson and Hannah Jackson. 
John Bradley and Rebecca Jump. 

John Jump and Henrietta Lee. 

David Jones and Tamsey Connerty. 
Levin Claudge and Rachel Jump. 
Benjamin Linthicum and Rebecca Dixon. 
Timothy Plummer and Sarah Vickers. 
John Bowdle and Mary Towers. 

Isaac Purnill and Patty Sylvester. 


William Andrew and Margaret Beauchamp. 


Joseph Crockett and Rebecca Blades. 
Thomas Swift and Sarah Mason. 
William Jacobs and Mary Dawson. 
James Chairs Webb and Nancy Hicals. 


1791. 


. William Gibson and Elizabeth Sangston. 
. Joseph Stack and Rebecca Lewis. 

. James Sisk and Mary Bowdle. 

. Henry Mason and Mary Clark. 


Archibald Flemming and Sarah Wilson. 


. Alexander Forsyth and Margaret Smith. 
. Henry Turner Jr. and Rebecca Eaton. 
. John Adams and Mary Russom. 


Joshua Temple and Nancy Wilson. 


. John Morgan and Sarah Clift. 

. William Bright and Elizabeth Shephard. 
. Jacob Watkins and Elizabeth Hobbs. 

. William Shaw and Polly Sylvester. 

. William Crafford and Ann Harbert. 

. Henry Casson and Polly Nabb. 

. Joseph Bowdel and Polly Blades. 

. John Fountain Jr. and Deborah Fountain. 























17. 





21. 

27. 

30. 

August 3. 

6. 

November 17. 
18. 

20. 


22 


December 18. 
20. 


January 3. 








February 23. 
March 3. 

! 6. 
; ¥ 
8, 
15. 

22. 

{ 31. 
' April 6. 
28. 
May 3. 
5. 

23. 
June 1. 
11. 

30. 


July 8. 
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Saml. Willoughby and Amelia Howard. 

Alexander and Nancy Price. 

Woolman Hughey and Polly Johnson. 

John Seth and Nancy Meredith. 

John Martindale and Margaret Saulsbury. 

John Dodd and Polly Jump. 

Thomas Clen Denning and Hannah Burt. 

Thomas Katts and Polly Waddell. 

Caleb Bouvier and Sidney Harrington. 

William Dail and Mary Eaton. 

Joseph Dixon and Ann With. 

Peter Edmordson and Elizabeth Driver. 

James Dudley and Mary Burton. 

Daniel Keene and Margaret Bill. 

John Dickinson and Ann Walker. 

Nehemiah Townsend and Winifred Foun- 
tain. 

Nichalson Harrison and Hester Hall. 

Thos. Frampton and Elizabeth Kelly. 

Joshua Hobbs and Rhody Cranmer. 

William All and Isabel Boon. 

Samuel Lecompte and Sarah Benney. 

Benjamin Jump and Sidney Carter. 

Daniel Hobbs and Elizabeth White. 

Robert Walker and Margaret Valliant. 

Levin Hicks and Elizabeth Stewart. 

Tristram Wright and Elizabeth Waddell. 





. Samuel Chatman and Sarah Nunam. 
23. 
28. 


Nehemiah Andrew and Anna Davis. 
Emanuel Crayner and Susannah Wadman. 
Acquilla Jackson and Penelope Biscow. 
John Watkins and Elizabeth Ruhard. 


1792. 


Thomas Cooper and Elizabeth Whirritt. 
Elijah Satterfield and Elizabeth Dukes. 
William Dukes and Lydia Harris. 
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January 4. 
9. 
4. 


0. 


bn 


bo 
7 


February 14. 


March 8. 


9 
April 3. 


May 19. 
June 1. 


July 24. 


+ & 
81. 
August 7. 
si. 


29 
September 15. 
25. 


October 17. 





James Anderson and Celia Harris. 

Thomas Smith and Rhody Cooper. 

Barnett M*Combs and Sarah Sunarr. 

Solomon Downes Cranor and Elizabeth 
Morriston. 

Richard Harrington and Rebecca Harring- 
ton. 

Levin Saulsbury and Mary Cremun. 


. James Ewing and Elizabeth Griffith. 


James Peters and Sarah Hignult. 


. James Whiteley and Rebecca Culbreth. 


Solomon Atkinson and Mary Kenton. 
Aaron Dut and Ann Dawson. 


. John Hendsley and Sarah Clark. 


Daniel Holbrook and Rebecca Towers. 
Solomon Wilson and Elizabeth Craynor. 
Zadwick Lain and Amelia Gray. 
Solomon Richardson and Mary Moberry. 
James Waddell and Mary Saulsbury. 
Zebulon Dixon and Nancy Garrett. 
Jonathan Wilson and Mary Saulsbury. 








James Wheatley and . 
David Webber and Mary Ann Wootters. 
Henry Garmon and Sarah Bush. 
Nehemiah Draper and Sidney Barwick. 
Richard Martindale and Sarah Martindale. 
Thomas Harvey and Nelly Beadley. 
William Wadman and Nancy Craynor. 
Henry Baggs and Elizabeth Roe. 

Isaac Boon and Ann Boon. 

William Clough and Elizabeth Monticue. 
Isaac Merrick and Rachel Sylvester. 
George Collins and Nice Hubbert. 

Aaron Dawley and Nancy Purnell. 

Levin Charles and Henrietta Thaughley. 
Henry Kenton and Lydia Downes. 

Owen McQuality and Jane Harris. 





ee ST RINT 


; 
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October 27. 
138. 


November 


December 


January 


February 


March ¢ 


May 


June 


July 


August 


8. 
14. 


18. 


bh > bS bo 
mos SO oO to & 


eo 
~ S 


6 
me bo 


bo po bo 
eo 


te 
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John Jones and Sarah Caulk. 

James Wilson and Elizabeth Hardcastle. 
James Boon and Sarah Boon. 

James Plummer and Letitia Clift. 
Nathan Jones and Rebecca Swift. 
Dovington Chane and Esther Gosling. 
William Mobrary and Rhoda Ross. 
John Carter Jr. and Lavinia Rumbley. 


0. Robinson Morriston and Ann Hignutt. 
. Joseph Fleharty and Margaret Cook. 


Thomas Truman and Sarah Kinimint. 


. Robert Meredith and Nancy Chance. 


I798. 


. Jacob Covey and Mary Camper. 

. James Coarsey and Rebecca Harper. 

. Edward White 3rd and Elizabeth Fountain. 
. William Walker and Rebecca Crunan. 

. Stephen Theodore Johnson and Mary Clarke. 
. John Ball and Fanny Vinson. 


. Solomon Brown and Parthema Furnis. 


Noah Jackson and Elizabeth Smith. 


. Levin Tute and Deborah Eaton. 

. Israel Knotts and Sarah Martindall. 

. Richard Ridgeway and Henny Townsend. 
. Aaron Manship and Nancy Mathews. 

. Samuel Barron and Marthy Cox. 


William Casson and Letitia Swift. 


. Henry Stewart and Sarah Foster. 

. Elisha Chaffinch and Mary Craynor. 

2. Henry Willis and Rhody Batchelor. 

. Richard Pearson and Deborah Hopkins. 


Mathias Clifton and Eliza Blunt. 


. Thomas Stewart and Polly Collinson. 
. Greenberry Banning and Nancy Clarke. 


. Sam]. Fountain and Sarah Lawrence. 


13. 


Richard Swift and Rachel Smith. 
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August 14. Solomon Clarke and Sarah Swift. 
20. Thomas Winchester and Nancy Priort. 
September 27. Thomas Mason and Eliza Saven. 
November 19. William Potter and Ann Richardson. 
22. Roger Malock and Sarah Dill. 
26. John Cheshire and Rachel Martindall. 
December 16. Thomas Webster and Sarah Smith. 
18. Nicholas Linch and Mary Ruse. 
20. Thomas Bartlett and Mary Thomas. 
21. Cornelius Johnson and Sarah Brannock. 
William Wheeler and Mary Lyden. 
24. Christopher Pratt and Rebecca Trunen. 
26. Edward Perry and Elizabeth Walker. 
30. Joseph Rogers and Frances Smith. 
30. Levin Crossman and Sarah Collins. 
31. Nathaniel Stafford and Sarah Hobbs. 


1794. 
January 6. Benedict Nunam and Rachel Benson. 
14. Thomas Carslake and Margaret Luse. 
15. John Harris and Seina Willis. 
21. Isaac Munnitt and Rebecca Chilton. 
February 1. David Dean and Elizabeth Moore. 
5. Ephraim Grayless and Peggy Wheatley. 
. Robert Sylvester and Frances Boon. 
Philip Porter and Rebecca Glass. 
. James Draper and Levis White. 
. John Claredge and Rachel Smith. 
. Benjamin Todd and Mary Harvey. 
. Henry Rhodes and Rachel Simmons. 
. William Waddell and Nancy Cheezum. 
March 1. Henry Nicols 3rd. and Margaret Keene. 
11. Andrew Kinneman and Christian Keene. 
20. William Colston and Mary Debilbiss. 
April 17. John Sylvester and Prudence Sundick. 
25. Daniel Baynard and Nancy Parrott. 
William Starkey and Deborah Gibson. 


—_ 
pa, 


bt bw bd bw eH 
nw co be 
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June 5. 


11. 
16. 
17. 
20. 


July 19. 


21. 


September 


17. 
28. 
December 2. 
18. 
23. 
31. 


November 


January 3. 


29. 
February 14. 
April 4. 
June 18. 


William Hignutt and Ann Dillon. 
William Taylor and Elizabeth Faulkner. 
John Knus and Sarah Sumners. 

John Shepperd and Sarah Eaton. 
Robert Hefferson and Judith Pennarr. 
Charles Sebudrach and Sarah Cocklin. 
John Fluharty and Eliza Vallant. 
Samuel Emerson and Ann Anderson. 


. Wm. Kirkman and Eliza Spurry. 
. Vincent Taylor and Elizabeth Martindall. 


Thomas Andran and Heziah Blades. 


. William Faris and Luvenah Alford. 
. John Ward and Sarah Grayloss. 
. John Peters and Mary Hignutt. 


Mathew Smith and Eliza Ewing. 
Joseph Mann and Eliza Blades. 


. John A Sangston and Mary Kenton. 
. Solomon Diggins and Rachel Condon. 


Thomas Towers and Esther Collins. 
Ja* Minner and Darkey Faulkner. 
John Green and Elizabeth Smill. 
Wm. Ryon Jr. and Nancy Graham. 
John Grigg and Cynthia Minner. 
Wm. Reeves and Mary Taylor. 
William Travers and Jann Haslett. 
Thomas Griffith and Darkey Eaton. 


1795. 


James M°’Knitt and Julia Robinson. 
James Wiltegott and Nancy Flaharty. 
Thos. Waddell and Sarah Batchelor. 


. William Priest and Naomi Carmine. 


William Harper and Sarah Carmine. 
Samuel Elliott and Hannah Clark. 
Jas. Anderson and Nancy Jackson. 
William Ross and Margaret Kelley. 
John Diggins and Elizabeth Cooper. 


VOL. XXVilI.—22 
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June 20. 
2 


July 4 
17 

29 

August 5. 


September 


October 
November 


December 


January 


~ 


24. 


Thomas Tylor and Mary Alford. 

. Amos Warren and Wealthy Baynord. 

. Thomas Hawkins and Ada Borjan. 

. Robt. Beauchamp and Mary Wilson. 

. Thomas Berry and Jaminah Pratt. 

Richard Dove and Esther Chilcut. 

. Joshua Cooper and Lydia Clark. 

. Nehemiah Andrew and Pheeba Sutton. 
William Keene and Rebecca Floyd. 

. William Webb and Rachel Diggins. 
James Bell and Isabella Jump. 
John Hughbanks and Esther Ridgeway. 
Levin Clark and Elizabeth Nice. 
Henry Garey and Abigail Chilton. 

. Sol. Hubbert and Africa Russnur. 

. Cain Davis and Mary Carter. 

. Tam Cerlan D. Sangston and Mary Stevens. 

. Daniel Morgan and Sarah Towers. 

Edward Carter Sr. and Lela Jones. 

James Stewart and Esther Pratt. 

. Callahan Jones and Rebecca Carmine. 


2. Thomas Carmine and Lovey Harris. 


. Wm. Hardcastle and Mary Jump. 

. Wm. Towers and Celia Russell. 

. Rigby Thomas and Delilah Barnett. 
. Thomas Meeds and Mary Swift. 


2. Aaron Chance and Sarah Love. 


1796. 


. David Waddell and Elizabeth Brannock. 
. Geo. Thompson and Henny Kenton. 

. Levi Dukes and Deborah Saulsbury. 

. Jonathan-Beck and Rebecca Nicol. 


2. Daniel Wooters and Elizabeth Wooters. 


. Robert Pearce and Sarah Hardcastle. 
. Alum Parker and Rhody Willis. 
. Thos. Beauchamp and Mary Todd. 








February 23. 


March 5. 
a 

15. 

30. 


April 14. 
16. 

May 17. 
25. 


30. 


June 22. 
25. 
July 19. 


August 6. 
10. 
18. 


16. 


30. 


31. 
September 6. 


24. 


26. 
26. 
October 10. 
Ai. 


12. 
15. 
26. 
November 8. 
December 3. 
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Ezekiel Murdock and Rutha Ireland. 
Robt. Hefferson and Letitia Porter. 
William Slaughter and Susannah Rhodes. 
James Swiggett and Ann Harrington. 
Tilghman Chance and Ann Harper. 
Thomas Priest and Aisey Jump. 

John Murphy and Susannah Slaughter. 
Robert Williams and Mary Stunnors. 
Absalom Tribitt and Ann Draper. 
Henry Dean and Tamsey Covey. 

Mark Foster and Eleoner Cole. 

Andrew M°Collorton and Mary Vanly. 
William Shehan and Sarah Sylvestor. 
David Sylvestor and Elinor Tarrorsfold. 
Asa Brady and Nancy Hollingsworth. 
John Orom and Mary Edgell. 

Andrew Baggs and Henrietta Mason. 
David Sisk and Elizabeth Foster. 
Thomas Cooper and Rebecca Nobb. 
Jeremiah Vinson and Prudence Hunter. 
Melvon Andrews and Celia Andrew. 
John A. Sangston and Rachel Sharp. 
Richard Warner and Parthy Nelson. 

8. Talbott and Ann Postlethwaite. 
Thomas Carmine and Susannah Andrew. 
Thomas Monticue and Hannah Dodd. 
Joseph Wright and Anna Hatia Meredith. 
Jacob Numar and Nancy Cotrile. 
Nathan Whitby and Mary Fountaine. 
Peter Chance and Elenor Farrfield. 


Harrison Montigue and Triphemia Foun- 


tain. 
Anderson Porter and Bershiba Jester. 
Robt. Hardcastle Jr. and Sarah Baynord. 
John Billitor and Margaret Fountain. 
Shelby Jump and Elizabeth Jump. 
Elijah Cromcan and Ann Dawson. 
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December 10. 
138. 
27. 
28. 


January 3. 


February 3. 


March 11. 
. John Scribner and Robena Collins. 


April 4. 


May 


ye bo 


30. 


31. 


June 13. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


July 4. 


David Wilson and Mary Williams. 
William Rumble and Margaret Perry. 
William Warren and Lovie Draper. 
Levin Swiggett and Peggy Forsythe. 


1797. 


James Dixon and Henrietta Vinson. 
James Herring and Cynthia Chance. 


. Philip Rhodes and Mary Cony. 


William Boone and Elizabeth Driver. 


. John Monticue and Rachel Roe. 

. Joa. C. Willowby and Sophia Beauchamp. 
8. Levin Hobbs and Sarah Roe. 

. William Young and Mary Dewoohburne. 


Amos Hollingsworth and Lucretia Bradley. 


. Amasa Robinson and Mary Nicols Douglass. 
. Edward Price and Mary George. 


Andrew Price and Sarah Brine. 


. Wm. M°Comakin and Mary Robinson. 
2. Joshua Soward and Robena Johnson. 


Stephen Trusty and Alice Carnoy. 
Nehemiah Saulsbury and Sarah Koons. 
Stephen Lucas and Elizabeth Gibson. 


John Ireland and Esther Johnson. 
Daniel Swiggett and Sallie Clarke. 


. P. Martindall and Elizabeth Orton. 

. Thomas Daftin and Rebecca Dickinson. 
24, 
. Thomas Orem and Julia Taylor. 


Nehemiah Riley and Susanna White. 


Josiah Genn and Rachel Hardcastle. 

Thomas Jump and Nancy King. 

Nicholas Loveday and Mary Shirwood. 

William Miller and Ann Manship. ; 
Philemon Spencer and Nancy Baggs. 

Joshua Craynor and Rhoda Eaton. 

John Nabb and Susanna Jaickson. 
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July 


September 


October 


November 1. 
4, 
8. 

22. 

27. 

an. 

12. 

16. 

19. 


December 


January 


12. 
16. 
30. 
August 1. 
10. 
16. 
28. 
31. 

) Fe 
25. 


bo bo 
a 


~J 


“ 


20. 
27. 
27. 


bo 


or 





© pg 


Charles Citizen and Sarah Tholley. 
Richard Small and Letty Ross. 
William Swift and Addah Swift. 
Nathan Hunter and Susanna Cox. 
John Stanton and Elizabeth Connolly. 
Peter Mathews and Ann M°’Gram. 
John Faiross and Nancy Blades. 
George Bland and Elizabeth Caulk. 
Horatio Sharpe and Prissilla Pritchett. 
Johnson Hobbs and Sarah Griffith. 
Pritchett Ross and Rhoda Wright. 


. Waitman Gaslin and Margaret Causey. 
. Peter Sharpe and Elizabeth Fountain. 
. Joseph Eaton and Rachel Prouce. 


Book No. 3. 
Henry Harrington and Nancy Catrap. 
Caleb Clarke and Prudence Taylor. 
Francis Davis and Elizabeth Genn. 
Solomon Cannon and Rebecca Mason. 
James Jakes and Elizabeth Webber. 
Abidnigo Bodfield and Nancy Chilton. 
Peter Hardcastle and Mary Baynard. 
John Rumble and Parentha Blades. 
Samuel Alford and Barsheba Kelly. 
Manapy Koon and Elenor Stewart. 
Zackariah Gowty and Lucretia Andrew. 
Robt. M*Pherson and Mary Walker. 
James Smith and Minty Russell. 


1798. 


. Philemon Harrington and Lydia Parrott. 


Cain Davis and Nancy Stubbs. 
Able Griffith and Allopia Andrews. 


. Isaiah Blades and Ritta Connerly. 
. Jonathan Stewart and Margaret Walker. 
. Robert Sylvester and Sidney Jump. 








January 11. 
12. 
16. 


February 3. 


March 5. 


15. 
June 2. 


July 3. 


August 2. 


September 3. 
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Purnell Sylvester and Esther Jump. 
John Barwick and Deborah Roe. 
Moses Boon and Polly Sylvester. 
Thos. Coursey and Margaret Sylvester. 
Thos. Wootters and Dorothy Williams. 
Charles Dean and Sarah Turnor. 
Daniel Dukes and Sarah Evitts. 

Levin Blades and Rosannah Kelley. 
James Vinson and Rebeccah Henly. 
Jeremiah Nicols and Kitty Andrews. 
Levin Williams and Sarah Wright. 
Joshua Listor and Barbary Kid. 
Henry Hill and Mary Girrald. 

Peter Rich and Prudence Lane. 

Alex. Maxwell Jr. and Eliza Gibson. 
William Young and Eliza Loveday. 
Richard Harrington and Mary Casson. 
Charles White and Margaret Fiddeman. 
James Henigatt and Remis Fountain. 
Noah Mason and Margaret Bell. 
William Todd and Nancy Griffith. 
William Prusk and Nancy Merrick. 
Nicholas Benson and Mary Kinnamont. 
Richard Griffith and Lydia . 
Owen Cooper and Lydia Dwiggins. 
Nehemiah Causey and Ann Pitisy. 
Seth Hill Evitts and Rebecca Wilson. 
Lemuel Cahee and Rachel Hargadine. 
Robinson Stevens and Jane Collins. 
Samuel Davidson and Deborah Ross. 
Nicholas Hopkins and Rebecca Perry. 
Cyrus Bell and Sarah Dawson. 
William Colliston and Sarah Stevens. 
John Wright and Ann Webb. 
Marmaduke Spencer and Sarah Sieth. 
Ross Thompson and Polly Dudley. 
William Dillahay and Ada Harris. 





BS anu; 








September 


October 


November 5. 
13. 
19. 
28. 

4. 

6. 
18. 
19. 
19. 
20. 
26. 
28. 
31. 


December 


January 


24. 
29. 
. Peter Wright and Esther Ross. 
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George Newtner and Mary Swift. 
Richard Handcock and Rebecea Pinder. 


George Sewell and Nancy Hopkins. 
William Berridge and Sarah Piterkin. 
Thomas Baker and Rebecca Andrews. 


. Thomas Gannon and Sarah Harper. 

. Thomas Pearson and Peggy Lane. 

. James Webber and Mary Farrowfield. 

. Owen Boon and Elizabeth Robinson. 

. Cornelius Towers and Elizabeth Carmine. 


Nathan Bourke and Sarah Noling. 
Sdward Swift and Hannah Boon. 
Thomas Bartlett and Biddy Prince. 
William Black and Elizabeth Lyon. 
William Harris and Elizabeth Carter. 
John Towers and Elizabeth Stubbs. 
Thomas Jewell and Terressa Jester. 
Samuel Culbreth and Susannah Smothers. 
James Ward and Lucretia Dawson. 
James Breeding and Anna Gibson. 
James Hunter and Deborah Harvey. 
John Gary and Hester Whitby. 
Thomas Bartlete and Mary Eaton. 
James Jones and Rachel Clarke. 


1799. 


. Peter Jump and Mary Jump. 


John Lane and Elizabeth Manship. 
Thomas Withgatt and Elizabeth Orem. 


. William Young and Henrietta Montigue. 


Andrew Beachamp and Fanny Eaton. 
Isaac Lee and Ann Stidham. 


. John Knots and Cynthia Gouty. 


William A. Cooper and Ann George. 


. Thomas Kidd and Lydia Manship. 
. James Hubbard and Charlotte Breeding. 
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January 22. 


“ 


February 1. 


March 6. 
12. 


13. 
21. 
27. 
April 9. 
19. 
23. 
30. 
May 13. 
June 1. 
21. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
July 4. 
20. 
26. 
27. 


August 4. 


Thomas Wing and Sarah Duhadaway. 
Jesse Turner and Elizabeth Ewing. 


. James Harrison and Alice Delahay. 


William Emerson and Dorothy Waddell. 


. Solomon Minner and Rebecca Herd. 


John Richardson and Susan Ewing. 
William Gray and Nancy Jump. 
Moses Cohe and Sarah Maltee. 


. William Manship and Nancy Thorp. 

. Arthur Travers and Nancy Rich. 

. James Barwick and Nancy Roe. 

. Thos. Hardcastle and Sarah Pearce. 

. Wm. Satterfield and Elizabeth Mark. 


Andrew Peters and Mary Ann Breeding. 


. James Price and Ann Kenton. 


William B. Whitby and Sarah Boon. 
William Loftas and Elizabeth Mounticue. : 
Isaac Chance and Sarah Chance. 
Flemming and Araminta Willis. 
Nathan Russell and Nancy Sparkes. 
George Price and Nancy Dwiggins. 
James Russum and Deborah Plummer. 
Edward Fountain and Fanny Bent. 
Sewell Handy and Harriott Hutchings. 
William Bradley and Esther Cooper. 
Robert Marshall and Nancy Cohee. 
Solomon Bartlett and Mary Nunam. 
Joseph Price and Sarah Bordley. 

John Blunt and Sarah Malony. 
Zebulon Hopkins and Sarah Barwick. 
William Hopkins and Anna Lyden. 
John Eagle and Sarah Townsend. 
Turburt Kern and Hester Hynson. 
Clemont Wheelen and Peggy Starky. 
James Corrie and Mary Downes. 
Edgar Andrew and Anna Wright. 
Edward Barwick and Sarah Jump. 











August 14. 
26. 


“ 


September 3. 
24. 


ss 


26. 

October 2. 
17. 

21. 

November 7. 


December 
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Benjamin Roe and Betsy Bodfield. 


Robert Peters and Tamsey Eaton. 
Richard Lyden and Betsey Fountain. 
James Stevans and Mary Dillon. 


Zebedee Whiteley and Esther Wright. 


William Lucas and Sarah Hubbard. 


_Anderton Carmine and Elizabeth Fisher. 
John Russam and Ann 





John Smoot and Elizabeth Douglass. 
John Moore and Sarah Fleharty. 


John M. Beath and Elizabeth Whiteley. 
. Emory Sylvester and Tilly Blunt. 

. Francis Mastin and Rebecca Farrele. 
. Nicholas Stubbs and Nancy Pattison. 
. James Thowley and Mary Porter. 

. Joseph Cromean and Polly Malcom. 
. Cain Andrew and Sarah Willis. 

. Elijah Strodley and Lydia Minner. 

. Solomon Swann and Sarah Teat. 
Jabez Caldwell and Sarah Hardcastle. 
Thomas Saulsbury and Nancy Downes. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTER OF GOVERNOR JOHN PENN.— 
RAMSGATE, Sep* 234 1788 

DEAR SIR 

A ship bound from Amsterdam to Philadelphia having put in here, 
from the Downs in distress, gives me an opportunity of writing you a 
few lines to ask you how you do, & I hope my letter will find you well. 
We have been here a fortnight for the sake of Sea Bething & Peggy 
Allen who is a pretty genteel girl is with us. Mr. & Mrs. Delancey & 
their family are here also. The view of the coast of France & the 
Downs where there are always a great many vessels, & a number con- 
tinually going to & coming from London make it very amusing & the 
country about Ramsgate is very pleasant where we often take airings in 
the morning & sometimes go to Margate which is only four miles from 
hence. I generally take a walk every morning to the harbour which 
puts me in mind of our travels along the wharves at Phil* & though I 
do not see quite as many sail as there, yet by turning my eye to the 
Downs I am amply rewarded by a prodigious number that lay at anchor 
there. The Island of Thanet in which this place is situated likewise 
affords great amusement for an antiquary, there being several spots in it 
famous for the battles that were fought between the Danes & Saxons & 
the remains of a Roman Castle near Sandwich about six miles from 
hence, which was the station of Julius Cesar’s ships when he invaded 
Britain. But as your new Government must now take place, undoubt- 
edly your country will far surpass this, as the arts & Sciences & every- 
thing that is polite & elegant will find place amongst you & this poor 
little spot will have nothing but to envy your growing greatness ; 
though I cannot find anybody who trouble themselves much more 
about you than if you did not exist & in general it is thought America 
is no great loss to this Country. The account of your grand Procession 
headed by Major Pancake afforded matter of ridicule & Laughter to 
many people in this small though great Island & notwithstanding you 
are so very high there I find you are considered in a very low light 
here. However I wish the country well & shall be happy to hear of 
the good effects this new Plan of Government may produce amongst 
you & if by this means you can place men of honor & sense at the head 
of your particular Governments, you may in time retrieve your lost 
credit & reputation in Europe, which I am sorry to say is at present 
very low indeed. Mrs. Penn has just received a letter from Peggy 
which she will answer soon & begs her love to her & all the family. I 
beg also to be remembered to all the family and am 

Dear Sir 
Yours affectionately 
JOHN PENN 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL CULBERTSON, 1776.—Among the Family Papers 
of Mr. Samuel Rea is the following bill of his great-grandfather, Cap- 
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tain Samuel Culbertson, of Fifth Battalion Cumberland County Associ- 
ators, Colonel James Armstrong : 


THE Hon®“£ CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
—™ To Ricu? Jacoss, Dr. 


To 44 meals Dyet for my Company of the fifth 
Battalion of malitia off Cumberland County, on 
their march To Trenton certified 8 

SaMl CULBERTSON, Capt. 


RosertT BELL's Book-Srore was located at the southeast corner ot 
Third and Pear Streets. The building was taken down in 1842. It 
had formerly been occupied by the Union Library Company. Bell was 
a Scotchman, sold books and held book auctions ; he also kept a circu- 
lating library, “where sentimentalists, whether ladies or gentlemen 
may become readers by subscribing for one month, or three months, 
or by agreement for a single book.’’ On his sign he announced “ Jew- 
els and Diamonds for Sentimentalists.’’ The building later came into 
possession of the Corporation of Christ Church, and was occupied for 
school purposes. es 


THE HisroricaAL SocieETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The frontispiece 
of the present number of THE PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF HIsToRY 
AND BIoGRAPHY represents the ‘‘ Assembly Hall’’ of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania just before the improvements now in progress 
were commenced. 

On Tuesday afternoon May 24, 1904, his Excellency S. W. Penny- 
packer, Governor of the Commonwealth and President of The Historical 
Society, in the presence of a large number of ladies and gentlemen, 
members of the Society and invited guests, broke ground for the new 
fire-proof building of the Society. Hon. Wayne McVeagh, ex-United 
States Attorney-General, acted as chairman, and Hon. John Weaver, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, Major W. H. Lambert, and William Drayton, 
Esq., made remarks. At the conclusion of the ceremonies a luncheon 
was served. The Building Committee consists of John F. Lewis, Esq., 
Chairman, Hon. S. W. Pennypacker, Hon.. James T. Mitchell, Colonel 
William Brooke Rawle, Major W. H. Lambert, Colonel John P. Nich- 
olson, Edward Robins, and William Drayton. 


LETTER OF COLONEL RICHARD BUTLER, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Line.—The original of the following interesting letter is in the 
Archive Department of the State Library, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 


g CaMP VALLEY ForGE, 26th. March 1778, 
IR 

It is with pain I sit down to address your Excellency at a time that I 
am Sencible your mind is taken up in the many Calls of Your Country 
that demand your Care & Particular Attention—but I think I should be 
wanting in the trust you have reposed in me, were I to neglect leting 
you know the wants of the Regt. I have the honr. to Command in the 
Service of ye States ; I find Sir that the men are good and Can be much 
depended on as brave Soldiers, and that nothing but their Naked Sittu- 
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ation induces any of them to Leave me, the want of Cloathing is the 
first thing that makes A Soldier think little of himself, the want of Pay, 
& Provissions Irregularly serv’d. will make him Uneasy, but that is not 
the Case with these, (they are weil paid & fed,) therefore I think had I 
Cloathing for them I would Venture to Vouch for their Conduct both 
as to their bravery & fidelity, and am Certain it would be very Condu- 
cive to their health. Iam Sorry to Inform your Excellency that there 
has not been A blanket to five men through the whole winter, and the 
Chief of them but one Shirt, and many none, (Indeed I may almost say 
with Sir John Falstaff one & a half to A Compy.) this your Excellency 
may depend is the case, but I will do my Endeavour to keep them to- 
gether, and nurse them as well as I Can, in hopes your Excellency and 
the Supreme Council will afford me Relief as soon as Possible, Shall 
hope the honor of a line on the Subject as it will give great weight to 
my Assertions of speedy Relief 
I Remain With the Most Profound Respect 
Your Excellencys most Obedt. & very Humble 
Servt. 





Ricup. BuTLER Col 9th. P. Regt. 
His EXcELLENCY GOVERNOR WHARTON. 


ROBERT PROUD, THE TUTOR AND HisTor1IAN.—The following bio- 
graphical notes of Robert Proud, the author of ‘‘ History of Pennsylva- 
nia,’’ are extracted from the Bucks County Patriot of 1826: 


‘*Robert Proud I was well acquainted with, for more than the last 
thirty years of his life; and am, perhaps, one of the only persons now 
living to whom he related his biography. He was a large, majestic 
English gentleman, always neatly dressed in their mode: he wore a 
large grey wig, and a hat half sprung. He had received a collegiate 
education in the languages, mathematics and medicine, and began life 
with flattering expectations. But, as he expressed it, the wind always 
blew in his face—that he failed in business and was disappointed in 
love. Mortified, he determined to turn his back upon the world, and 
having but his learning to depend on for bread, and always of a serious 
turn of mind, he resolved to join the Quakers and emigrate to Penn- 
sylvania. In Philadelphia, for thirty years, he taught in the Friends’ 
Latin and Greek School. From old wounds learning to guard against 
the shafts of Cupid, he never married. 

“ Robert Proud was supposed to have injured his health by too sed- 
entary a life in his school and collecting the material for his history. 
He was advised to resign his school and take more exercise and fresh 
air, and his history was written after life declined. . . .” 


PRIVATE THoMAS Boyb’s ACCOUNT OF HIS SUFFERINGS WHILE 
A PRISONER OF WAR IN THE CiTy OF NEW YorRK, 1776.—Boyd 
enlisted in the company of Captain Gilbert Gibbs (William Wallace 
was then second lieutenant), Eighth Battalion Chester County Asso- 
ciators, Colonel Patterson Bell, and was captured at Fort Washington. 
The original manuscript, in the handwriting of Rev. John Carmichael, 
was presented to The Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Simon 
Gratz, Esq. 
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Thomas Boyd of the Township of West Caln in the County of 
Chester in Pennsylvania, Freeholder, having from a Sincere regard to 
the interest of America entered himself a private Soldier in Captain 
Wallace’s Company of the Flying Camp and having the misfortune of 
being made a prisoner with the rest of our Troops that were taken at Fort 
Washington ; & being now called to evidence on Solemn oath what 
treatment he & the rest of his fellow prisoners received from the Enemy 
while in their power in New York doth say as followeth. 

That early on the fatal Saturday they were taken prisoners they eat 
their Breakfast and from that time until the Tuesday following about 
eleven o’clock A.M. neither himself or any of his fellow prisoners to 
his knowledge received the least crum of any kind of sort to putin their 
mouths from the Enemy. That they were of prisoners put in one 
Church, to the best of his Judgment between Six & Seven hundred ; that 
at the time above said they received three Days Rations—their bread 
was in his opinion the dirty crumbs & Sweepings of old mouldy biscuits ; 
about three pinis of which, or six biscuits if they received their bread 
in whole biscuits with about four ounces of beef or pork—a pint of 
good peas, one ounce of butter—a gill of rice—this was their Starving 
all of allowances per man for three days—that once they were served 
with good biscuit and once with good loaf to raise their apitite to Starve 
with the keener sensation of hunger—that they were obliged to do with 
their wretched allowance four days instead of three, being always cheated 
one day of any rations each time. That when in this Starving condi- 
tion they were allowed no Straw or hay to lay on or any fuel to warm 
them or cook their meat, but one cart load of wood per week for them 
all. That the English officers Sensible of our extreme necessity came 
into the Church to ’list such as Soldiers into bloody Howe’s barbarous 
Army. 

But the officers of the Tyrant not meeting with the success they ex- 
pected their after usage if possible was more barbarous. That for using 
some boards of the floor of the Church for fuel they were barbarously 
flogged, that to increase their wretchedness they were not allowed a 
proper place to ease nature—that now the officers as before read Howe’s 
proclimation proferred pardon & protection and ready money to ’ list in 
their diabolical Service. We were vexed to see any so dastardly as to 
accept the offer as some mean Souls did, but thanks to Heaven the bulk 
of us chose to perish rather than prostitute our conscience in the Service 
of the Emissary of the Prince of Darkness. 

That now the prisoners dying in great numbers every day and a 
certain Sergeant of the English Army coming to take every morning 
the number of the dead the past 24 hours would as the number was 
given reply very cheerfully, ‘‘ Very well, good riddance of so many 
Rebels—hoped in that manner to be soon rid of them.’? That some 
were carried away, and one in particular thrown with the dead in the 
pit before he was dead. 

This Deponent firmly believes that as they were put into that Church 
in the same wretched Situation they were taken prisoners without their 
blankets or any part of their baggage or clothes or linens to change 
them, and then meeting such unheard of barbarous usage, those who 
died there and since, which is alas the most of them perished with cold 
and hunger. 
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LETTER OF REV. FRANCIS ALISON, 1776.— 

Puitap4 August ye 20, 1776. 
CozEN ROBERT 

I received yours dated at Ty July y* 30" by Dr. Stringer, but had not 
y° pleasure of yours of y® fourth of July by Lieutenent Bartielson, nor 
do I know where helives. I was from y* first to y* fourteenth of August 
in New London, y' mother & brother & friends there are all well ; she 
lives where you left her, & they are provided pretty well in hay for their 
Cattle this approaching winter. Benjamin must be with you before 
this comes to hand, as he is appointed Surgeon [torn] Battalion & 
Frank is now with a Battalion of the Militia from New London [torn] 
their Physician & Surgeon, & lies at y® new blazing star at Staten 
Island. [forn] sent you a News paper, but the news are hardly worth 
y' notice, they are [torn] changing, & still fresh news destroy y* taste of 
what we had last. We have a Conv[en]tion of about 90 persons elected 
out of every county in y® Province to form a new constitution. They 
have formd a bill of Rights; that isin y® main pretty well; but they 
seem hardly equal to y® Task to form a new plan of Government. 
Nothing is yet determin’d finally, but the assembly is to make all laws 
without any check from y*® Governor & counsel; They propose to have 
a Counsil to be chosen yearly and a Governor or a president, who shall 
execute the laws and appoint all officers, magistrates, Judges &c, & 
these shall continue no longer than five years without a new appoint- 
ment; These are some of the outlines, & some are for laying aside all 
our present laws, & making a few plain simple easy ones; others are for 
keeping the present laws, with some alterations; They are mostly 
honest well meaning Country men, who are employed; but intirely un- 
acquainted with such high matters. Our fears & prayers & our whole 
attention is to our army at New York. The Militia of this Province & 
Maryland are marching well armd, & with great spirits to New York, 
& Jersey; but are raw & undisciplined, & too rash & self confident, & 
secure, for which I fear that they will suffer. 

I am sorry for y' hard campaine, but hope y‘ you will wether it, & y" 
Military skill & reputation will rise in proportion to y’ dangers & suffer- 
ings. I am glad y* you were advanced to be a lieutenant, & would 
rejoice to hear y* you were a Cap‘ if I can serve you this way, depend 
on it. I do not expect yt you can be recalled till y’ time be up, & if after 
this, if you can serve to advantage elsewhere, I wish you would do it. 
You will now get fresh provisions & better fare & I hope [torn] all 
recover your health & spirits. Blaney Alison is mate in a [torn]; & 
John Alison y‘ Uncle John’s son is gone in a Maryland Battalion, [torn] 
York, so that many of my friends are in y* contest, I pray God to pre- 
serve [torn] Your aunt & cousins Join in love to you, which please to 
accept from y* friend & Uncle 

FrA: ALISON. 


SocreTy oF Unirep BowmEen.—The United States Gazette of Sep- 
tember 10, 1835, contains the following account of an anniversary cele- 
bration by the United Bowmen: 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the company of ‘‘ UNITED Bow- 
MEN,’’ which holds its charter from the ancient company in England, 
that traces its line of existence almost to the merry days of the hero of 
Sherwood forest. 
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According to the custom of the company, cards of invitation were 
issued, and between 3 and 4 o’clock, the guests assembled to the number 
of about twelve hundred, at the elegant seat of Mr. NorrIs,on Turner’s 
Lane. Nearly two hundred carriages were ranged along the lane, and 
in the extensive avenue to the mansion. 

From the east side of the extensive lawn in front of the house, was 
separated by extended lines, an area about fifty yards wide by one hun- 
dred and twenty long, for the exercises of the Bowmen. Midway on 
the east side of the area, was erected a very handsome marquee, in which 
was Johnson’s admirable band of music. Opposite that tent, on the 
west side of the area, was a table most tastefully decorated, upon which 
were placed the premiums ; and without the line, on the north and the 
west side, were seats for the ladies, who watched with earnestness the 
movements of the archers. Among the company were representations 
of all the liberal professions, and all classes of citizens who had leisure 
and taste for such enjoyment. Some of the young ladies and gentlemen 
kindly gave up their places of advantage to their seniors, and we wished 
them pleasant strolls as they paired off along the delightful walks of the 
place. How thoughtful thus to give place to the old. 

The gentlemen of the Company wore their uniform, which consisted 
of green frock coats, trimmed with gold, with an arrow on their collars, 
white pantaloons and green caps; pendant to a black leathern girdle 
were the appliances of their craft. Their bows were truly beautiful, 
and the arrows were of the most approved shape and finish. The targets 
were placed near each extremity of the area, the sporting distance being 
eighty yards. The company was divided into two classes—each class 
was ranged near its own target, and one member of each stepped for- 
ward, and both discharged their arrows at the opposite targets ; these 
then stepped aside and another two came forward—and thus till all had 
discharged their arrows. Near each target shot at stood a neatly dressed 
lad, with silk flags in his hat, and as an arrow struck the target, he 
waved a flag of the color of the circle hit. The bowmen would march, 
to the sound of music, in file to the opposite extremity, gather up their 
arrows, and the captain of the target, Mr. Krumbhaar, mark upon a 
card the number which the members had gained. The centre, or gold 
spot counting nine and each ring counting two less, as one receded from 
the centre. The two lads, with their flags, moved always towards the 
target opposite the bowmen. Whenever an arrow struck the centre or 
gold spot, the band gave a flourish with their trumpets. 

As time for closing the contest drew near, it was evident that the 
ladies had taken an interest in the proceedings, and they were anxious 
to learn the result—to know who were to receive the splendid premiums, 
The contest was close, and the difference between the few who gained 
and the many who missed, was very small. 

The first premium was the companies’ ‘‘ bowl’’—a massive silver 
vessel, weighing 150 ounces, bearing various devices and inscriptions, 
and receiving from each yearly holder some additional ornament. This 
is held for one year only. The other premiums are retained by the 
winners. 

The second premium was a handsome silver arrow, to bear the winner’s 
name, date, and the inscription, SECUNDUS HOC CONTENTUS ABITO. 

The third motto [sic] was a handsome silver wassail cup, the stem 
representing a quiver. 
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When the tally card was reckoned up, the premiums were thus 
awarded by the captain of the target, with a suitable address. 

First PREMIUM, the Company’s bowl, to FRANKLIN PEALE—37 
shots, counting 144. 

SEcoND PreEmiIvM to 8S. P. GRIFFITTS, JR.—33 shots, counting 129. 

THIRD PREMIUM to W. H. W. Dartey. This premium is given 
for the arrow placed nearest to the centre of the target without any 
reference to the number previously gained. It was obtained by Mr. D, 
at the last shot in the afternoon. 

The company was delighted with the place and the means of enjoy- 
ment ; and when some observed, that in a single round there had been 
several misses, we heard a young lady archly observe, that there were 
more ‘‘ misses’’ than hits. She did less than justice to the fair part of 
the company. We are too old to talk about such things, but we have 
good reason to believe that the wnited company were not the only bow- 
men of the afternoon. 

We are sure that we express the feelings of the very numerous and 
highly respectable guests, when we refer with grateful pleasure to the 
liberal courtesy of the United Bowmen, and to their arrangements for 
the entire accommodation of those who witnessed their elegant and 
healthful exercises. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ORDERLY-BoOK OF LIEUTENANT WILLIAM 
ToRRY, SECOND MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRY, 1779.—Captain A. A. 
Folsom, of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts, contributes the following Orders relative to Pennsylvania 
officers, extracted from the Orderly-Book of Lieutenant Torry. William 
Torry was born October 30, 1751, at Plymouth, and died October 22, 
1828, at Hanover. Twenty-three of his Orderly-Books, when he was 
adjutant of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, have been preserved, 
and are owned by his grandson Benjamin B. Torry, of Boston. 


HEAD QUARTERS Sept. 21* 1779. 

The General C. Martial whereof Colonel Putnam is President is 
dissolved & another Ordered to set tomorrow morn’g Nine O Clock, for 
the Tryal of all Persons that shall be brought before them. Colo. Brad- 
ford to Preside. Pens* Connecticut and Mary Line give each a Lieut. 
Colo. or Major and two Captains, and the Garrison three Cap“ for 
Members. 

At the G. C. Martial whereof Colo. Putnam was President Colo. 
Rich* Butler was Try’d upon the following charges. 1% for Endeavor- 
ing to Excite the Soldiers of Capt Ashmead’s Comp’ to Mutiny by 
ordering the Non Com® officers Not to obey any Orders of his (Cap* 
Ashmead’s) 2% for treating Capt Ashmead in an unprecedented and un- 
officer-like Manner by refusing him Liberty to wait on Gen' Wayne to 
complain of Ili treatment, and seek redress, and sending him under 
Guard, from the Light Inf’ Camp to West Point, after having received 
Colo. Stewart’s Orders, to go to the Light Inf” and take the Com? of his 
(Capt. Ashmead’s) Company. 

The Court are of Opinion that Colo. Butler is Not Guilty of the first 
Charge, they do acquit him of refusing Capt Ashmead Liberty to wait 
on Gen! Wayne, to complain of Ill treatment, and seek redress. They 
are of opinion that Colo. Butler, was not Justifiable in sending Cap‘ 
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Ashmead from the Light Inf’ to West Point, being a breach of Article 
5” Section 18" of the Articles of War, and do Sentence Him to be rep- 
remanded by the Comd® Officer of the Light Infantry. 

The Command’ in Chief approves the Sentence, and directs it to be 
carried into Execution. at the same time he thinks Colo. Butler’s 
conduct Blameable in not admitting Capt. Ashmead to see Gen' Wayne, 
unless he would engage to comply with a condition, which Colo. Butler 
had the Right to annex. Nor was there any Need of such a Condition, 
as there were always Proper means of enforcing discipline, if Cap* 
Ashmead after applying to Gen' Wayne had Persisted in refractory Be- 
haviour to Prevent any misunderstanding in future. 


HEAD QUARTERS, 18% Oct. 1779. 

Parole, Sullivan. C Sign, Success Seneca. 

Brigadier tomorrow, Gen. Irvine. 

The Commander in Chief is Happy in the Opportunity of Congratu- 
lating the Army, on the further Success, by advices just received. Col°® 
Broadhead with the Continental Troops under his command, and a body 
of Militia, and Volunteers, has penetrated about 180 Miles into the 
Indian Country, lying on the Allegheny river, burnt Ten of the Muncey 
and Seneca Towns in that Quarter, containing 165 Houses, destroyed all 
their Fields of Corn, computed to Comprehend 500 acres ; obliging the 
Savages to flee before him with the greatest Precipitation, and to 
leave behind them many Skins and other articles of value. The only 
opposition the Savages ventur’d to give our Troops on this occasion, was 
near Cusenshing about 40 of their Warriors on their way to commit 
Barbarities on our frontier Settlers, were met there by Lieut. Harden of 
the 8 Penna. Regt at the Head of one of our advanced Parties com- 
posed of 23 Men of which eight were of our Friends of the Delaware 
Nation, who immediately attacked the Savages and put them to route 
with the loss of five killed on the spot and all of their Canoes, Blankets, 
Shirts, and Provisions, of which (as is usual for them when going into 
action), they had divested themselves, and also of several Arms—two of 
our Men and one of our Delaware friends very slightly wounded in the 
action, which was the only damage we Sustained in the Enterprise. 

The activity, Perseverance, and Firmness, which marked the Conduct 
of Colo. Broadhead, and that of all the Officers, and men of every 
description in the Expedition, do them the greatest honor and their 
Services justly Intitle them to the thanks, and to this Testimonial of 
the Gen" acknowledgments. 


LETTER OF GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE TO JOHN ARMSTRONG 
Esq. (contributed by Frederick Schober).— 


HEADQUARTERS GREENVILLE 15 May, 1794. 
DEAR SIR. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26" ultimo, 
which I should have done sooner but for want of time. I sincerely 
wish that you had continued in the service of the United States, be- 
cause I have always entertained a high opinion of your military abilities 
even when a subaltern in the late war. 

At and before the time of your resignation [obliterated] Majority, 
on the 27" of November 1792, vice Major Beatty, which vacancy was 
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to have been filled by you, ‘‘if acquitted,” but as you were in arrest, 
no nomination was made by the President. 

How far, or whether your resignation (under the then existing circum- 
stances) will operate in any degree against your receiving the pay and 
emoluments of a Major, from that day until the day of your resignation, 
I am not competent to judge, that business can only be determined at 
the War Office, where I must beg leave to refer you. The Secretary 
of War is in possession of the proceedings of your Court Martial, to- 
gether with the copies of all such letters as passed between you and 
General Wilkinson, upon that occasion, copies of which were also 
transmitted to me by that General at the same time. 

Were I to hazard a conjecture, there will not be a war with Britain, 
nor do I at present, know of any intention of withdrawing the Army 
from this country, but the contrary. 

I am with esteem 
Your most obedient 
and very 
Humble Servant 
ANTY WAYNE. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG Esq. 


Book Hotices. 


A History OF BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA, 1741-1892, WITH 
SoME ACCOUNT OF ITS FOUNDERS AND THEIR EARLY ACTIVITY 
IN AMERICA. By Rt. Rev. J. Mortimer Levering. Bethlehem, 
1903. 8vo, 809 pp. 

A history of Bethlehem must necessarily include that of the 
Moravian Church [Unitas Fratrum] in Pennsylvania ; and now, after 
years of much fanciful and erroneous writing has been indulged in, 
relating to that church and its principal seat in America, we have at 
last an adequate presentation of the subject. The reverend author 
spent many years of diligent research in the archives of his church, 
which abound in a wealth of original documentary material, and his 
recognized ability and learning, with the strict accuracy for which his 
writings are notable, make him the best fitted to undertake the work. 
Each chapter has peculiar points of merit, and the work will long 
remain the standard, as it is the first authoritative consideration of the 
history of the Moravians in Pennsylvania. The volume is well printed 
and liberally illustrated, most of them reproductions of rare paintings 
and drawings, and, what the usefulness of a book depends in a large 
degree upon, is well indexed. 


THE CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE, edited by Francis Trevelyan Miller. 
The ‘‘ Indian number’ of this enterprising quarterly, with its art cover 
and lavishly illustrated, contains many articles of graphical and histori- 
cal worth. ‘The First American : the Indian,’’ by Mrs. Sara Thomson 
Kinney, president of the Connecticut Indian Association ; ‘‘ The Pass- 
ing of the Red Man,’’ by Herbert Randall ; ‘‘ The Broadening Influences 
in American Education,” by Dr. C. H. Smith, of Yale; ‘‘The Birth- 
place of American Democracy,’’ by Mrs. John Marshall Holcombe ; and 
‘« Winsted,’’ by Robert S. Hulbert and Edward B. Eaton, are of espe- 
cial interest. 
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THE IssuE. By George Morgan. J.B. Lippincott Co. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

George Morgan has successfully interwoven history and romance in 
his latest novel ‘‘The Issue.” Covering a period of about thirty years, 
perhaps the most important of our country’s existence, his vivid pic- 
tures stop at the bloody crisis of Gettysburg. Mr. Morgan introduces 
a comprehensive array of types characteristic of this era, among whom 
mingle the historical forms of Webster and Clay, of Lincoln, Lee, and 
the other great men who helped make events. The book is especially 
valuable in enabling us, of another century, to look back at our country- 
men of several generations ago and see them, portrayed with great 
accuracy, under conditions so different from the present. 


THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON.—lIn the April number of The Century 
Magazine, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell contributes the first instalment of his 
serial, ‘‘The Youth of Washington,’’ told in the form of an autobiogra- 
phy. This unique study, combining the interest of historical fact with 
that of fiction, leads us to imagine Washington in his old age recording 
the incidents of his early life. It will attract much attention and be 
widely read. 


PROCEEDINGS AND COLLECTIONS OF THE WYOMING HISTORICAL AND 
GEOLOGICAL Society. Vol. VIII. Wilkesbarre, 1904. 8vo, 
329 pp. Illustrated. Price, $5. 

The publications of this Society generally contain papers that cover the 
double field of its researches,—history and geology. Those of Professor 
Peck, of Lafayette College, Dr. Frederick Corss, and Rev. David Craft 
are very valuable and interesting. There are, however, two elaborate 
historical papers deserving of special notice : ‘‘Count Zinzendorf and the 
Moravian and Indian Occupancy of the Wyoming Valley, 1742-1763,’’ 
by Dr. F. C. Johnson; and ‘‘The Reminiscences of David Hayfield 
Conyngham, 1750-1834,” by Rev. Horace E. Hayden. 

The history of the Moravian mission among the Indians of the Wyo- 
ming Valley is exhaustively treated by Dr. Johnson, who had access to 
the numerous official diaries of the missionaries in the Moravian archives 
at Bethlehem. When these missionaries entered the valley the Indians 
were rapidly disappearing, but they remained faithful to the remnant who 
were to be found there up to the date of the death of Teedyuscung. 
‘*The Reminiscences of David Hayfield Conyngham,’’ who was a son of 
Redmond Conyngham, the distinguished merchant of Philadelphia, are 
recorded in most interesting fashion, and are rendered doubly valuable 
by being profusely annotated by Mr. Hayden with rich historical data. 

All the papers are liberally illustrated, and the make-up of the vol- 
ume highly commendable. 


THE BARONY OF THE RosE. AN HISTORICAL MONOGRAPH. By Grace 
Stuart Reid. 4to,58 pp. For sale by G. S. Reid, 781 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Price, $1.25. 

This readable book gives an interesting history of the picturesque 
Moravian town of Nazareth, Pennsylvania ; its investiture with the right 
of court baron and rental of a June rose; its ancient buildings, and the 
polity and customs of the Moravians. The book is the outcome of much 
research among various original sources, and tales from the unwritten 
annals of the town have beer introduced. Thirty-two illustrations add 
interest to the text. The book is well printed and attractively bound. 
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